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At Magazine Editor-Educator Conference (L-R): Henry David, Manpower Council; 
Sloan Wilson; Henry Hill, Peabody College; Arthur Corey, Calif. Teachers Assn. 


New Education Meet 


White House 
this one for 


A second Conterence 


on Education a study of 
higher education's problems—seems to 
be in the works. Roy E. 
ident of Time, Inc. and a member of 
the first White House Conference Com- 
mittee, reported at the Third National 
Editor-Educator New 
York City, that Eisenhower 
is now forming the higher education 
committee. 

The Editor-Educator Conference, 
sponsored by the Magazine Publishers 
Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association, was held to exchange 
ideas about “America’s Stake in a Lit- 
erate Society.” Three hundred educa- 
tors, magazine and 
and professional people discussed prob- 
lems of reading, television, and the 
ability of education to produce leaders. 

Harold E. Stassen, Special Assistant 
to the President on Disarmament Prob- 
lems, pointed out that the American 
people must be in a position to ap 
praise the U.S.S.R. soundly 

“We in America,” he said, “should 
contemplate a long race of comprehen- 
sive competition between differing ways 
of life affecting economic, social, mili- 
tary, political, cultural and religious 
matters. The steadiness and sagacity 
with which our country proceeds under 
these circumstances will depend in 
large measure on the nation’s editors 
and educators.” 

Ted Patrick, editor of Holiday, ap- 


Larsen, pres- 


Conterence, in 
President 


editors, business 


plauded authors of popularized history 
“Finally,” he said 
from the dust-bow! of dryness and be 


“history has emerged 


comes a stirring part of our national 
literature.” He cited authors Bruce Cat- 
ton, Bernard DeVoto and James Bishop 
for making history “exciting and fas- 


cinating . 


Brainwashing 


One out of 
soldiers captured by the 


every three American 
Communists 
in Korea became a “progressive” while 
in captivity, according to U. 8S. News & 
World Report (Feb. 24). By the Com- 
munists’ own definition, a “progressive” 
was either a Communist sympathizer 
a collaborator 
in prison camp 
The weekly magazine inter 
viewed Major William E. Maya, U. S$ 


Army psychiatrist who spent four years 


or both, during his stay 


news 


studying Communist brainwashing. 

This is what the Major found 

The American educational system is 
“failing miserably in getting across the 
absolute fundamentals of survival in a 
tense and troubled international so- 
ciety.” The G.I.’s knowledge of the 
American system—history, politics, eco- 
nomics—is wholly inadequate to enable 
him to cope with the Communist philo- 
sophy of history 

Too few G.L’s “been made 
aware of the protections and guaran- 
tees this Government affords its peo- 
ple, and the fact that these are ad- 
vanced over anything that is allowed 
in Communist countries.” 


have 


Extra Work and Pay 


When is 
“extra” and 
warrant extra pay? The New York City 
Board of Education is locked in 
flict with the city’s High School Teach- 
ers Association to find answers to these 
Right New York City 
high school coaches receive extra pay 
but faculty 
do not. The HSTA is fighting for extra 
pay for all work. Ini 
tial results of the tangle 

(1) A boycott on extra-curricular ac 


extra-curricular activity 


when does such activity 


con 


questions now, 


advisors of other activities 


extra-curricular 


tivities by many of the city’s high 
school teachers. (2) A strong stand by 
the Board to the effect that 
must do those services which fall with 
in the teachers’ regular duties. (New 
York State has ruled that “The broad 
grant of ‘duties’ of 


teachers 


teachers 


authority to fix 
restricted to classroom 
A sharp cutback in 


the number of club activities normally 


is not 


instruction.”) (3) 


available to the high school student 
Many of 
teachers are following an HSTA “code 


the city’s secondary school 


of observance” which asks them not to 
volunteer for after-school activities. If 
a teacher is forced to conduct student 
club activities, he is told to make cer 
tain that the students know that he is 
work against his will. h 


some cases, sympathetic students have 


doing the 


dropped club activities. 

Some education leaders oppose the 
boycott. Paul E. Elicker, executive sé 
National 
Secondary-School Principals, says “It is 


cretary of the Association of 
unwise for any professional group to 
single out the pupil activity program 
for a just basis for higher salary.’ 

James E. Allen, Jr., State Education 
Commissioner, is “in considerable sym 
pathy with [the teachers’] problems 
but I have no sympathy for the un 
professional manner in which they are 
attempting to obtain their goals.” 

California teacher Douglas Campbell 
says that both teachers and boards of 
education should recognize extra-cur 
ricular activities as part of the school 
job. In his Santa Rosa school system, 
extra pay ranges from $50 to $500 a 
year. As newspaper advisor, Campbell 
gets $200 a year extra pay. 

Some 45 U. §. school districts pay 
extra for activities other than athletics 





The Thomas Alva Edison Award 
for The Best Children’s Science Book 


of 1955 goes to 


THE BOY SCIENTIST 


A Popular Mechanics Book by John Lewellen 


In this prize-winning volume, stories of 
the great scientists — their lives and works 
~are brilliantly integrated with simple 
experiments that youngsters can perform 
themselves. 

As a child reads of the world’s most 
important scientific geniuses — from Gal- 
ileo and Newton to Planck and Einstein 
~ he does the easy, exciting experiments 
and thus gains a concrete understanding 
of the theories discussed. 

The book is beautifully printed in 
large, clear, well-spaced type and hand- 
somely illustrated with hundreds of dia- 


Published by Simon and Schuster 


grams and drawings in line and halftone. 
A splendid introduction to the won- 
ders of astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
sound, electricity, atomic theory, and rel- 
ativity. 264 pages. Size: 634 x 934. Price 
$3.95 (less 20% educational discount). 


8 Another widely acclaimed Popular Mechan- 
ics Book: THE BOY MECHANIC, by the Editors 
of Popular Mechanics, contains more than 500 
projects that any boy can make —from boom- 
erangs to box kites, from barometers to steam 
engines. Thousands of explicit drawings and 
photographs make everything crystal clear. Price 
$2.95 (less 20% educational discount). 


) 





Four fact-filled books that help students plan their future now 


LOVEJOY’S VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
GUIDE. A complete, authoritative di- 
rectory of job training opportunities in 
more than 800 trades. The reader is told 
specifically: how to select a job-training 
course best suited to his needs and pre 
vious education, where the schools are 
located, how to apply for admission, tui 
tion fees, certificates or diplomas con 
ferred on completion of courses 

Full information on qualifications and 
requirements, how to determine employ 
ment opportunities, G.1, training priv 
ileges, job-training for the handicapped, 
ete, $1.95 paper; $3.95 cloth (less 20% 
educational discount) 


LOVEJOY’S COLLEGE GUIDE. Latest 
enlarged, completely revised edition. A 
reference guide to 2049 American col 
leges, universities, and junior colleges 
Gives details of size, facilities, accredita 
tion, programs, degrees granted, scholar 
ships, loans, costs, etc. $1.95 paper; $3.95 
cloth (less 20% educational discount) 


GUIDE TO EARNING A LIVING. By 
Ed Cunningham and Leonard Reed 
This work, 
ranks with the very best material ever 
published for use in vocational guidance 
and occupational choice.” $1.95 paper; 
$3.95 cloth (less 20% ed. discount) 


says Library Journal, 


Coming April 27th: Hew Te Plan For 
College And What To Do When You 
Get There, by John W. McReynolds 
In a warm, understanding manner, the 
author gives detailed answers to every 
conceivable question high-school stu 
dents and their parents may ask about 
going to college: admissions and require 
ments, how to interpret college cata 
logues, costs (including extras not men 
tioned in the catalogue), scholarships 
and student aids, fraternities and sorori 
ties, clothes and manners, and much 
more. Paper $1.95, cloth $3.95 (less 20% 
educational discount) 


Te SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenve, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me on approval the following books 


book(s) within 


) days and owe nothing. Other- 


Name 


wise you will bill me at prices shown above, less 


special educational discount of 20%, plus few cents 


postage 
copy(s) of Tue Boy Scamntist 
copy (s) of Tue Boy Mechanic 


f 

| If | am not completely satisfied, I will return the 
i f 

! 

i 

! 


School 


Position 


copy (s) of Lovejyoy's Vocationat Scnoot Gums 


; —-P 
copy (s) of Lovajoy's Cotcece Gt 


aper, cloth 


Address 


paper, cloth 


..£opy (s) of Guise To Eaanine A Livinc 
paper, 

——topy(s) of How To Pian For Cottece Ann 
Wuat To Do Wuen You Ger Trene 


cit 
loth y 


paper, —.cloth 


inenenenanananasasenanases einen ane wwe eaaewaeneeeeeoeeee 


Enclose remittance and publishers will pay postage. Same 
return guarantee, of course. 
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Materials Center Adventure Without Wounds 


(The following is from Frank G. Jen- for some life work . . . It is exhausting 
nings “That Johnny May Read,” The to consider choosing from a million pos- 
Saturday Review, Feb. 4.) sible roles to play. Reading presents the 

“The adolescent, who is the source of possibilities of just such ‘dry runs,’ of 
most concern in reading, has... basic adventures without wounds, of defeats 
needs that have to be met continuously without death, and a thousand rebirths 
throughout the early teens . . . He of character to be had at the price of 
needs a chance to try out, to audition a book.. .” 


The school library is “a clearing 
house—not a store house,” writes North 
Carolina school librarian E. Kathryne 
Miller in the ALA Bulletin (Feb.). 
Therefore it should act as a materials 
center—not just for books and mag- 
azines, but for films, slides, records, 
other audio-visual aids. 

At Miss Miller's Hickory Jr. H. S. 
the library has served as a materials 
center for three years. It is a large rec- 
tangular room. At one end is a work 
room and a conference room. The work 
room serves as an audio-visual check- | 
out center, where heavy equipment is 
kept on wheels. Student committees as ing; good at inventing: The ingenious boy made a radio set for 
and téechess uae tha eenlesenes soon azar himself. 2. cleverly planned and made: This mousetrap is : 


, ; ; - +S. an ingenious device. [< L ingeniosus < ingenium natural Bf 
to preview films and filmstrips. All A-V talent] —in gen/ious ly, adv. —in gen/ious ness, n. Yan 
material is cataloged in the central | , py an nwentive, DORERTRERES. See clever. 

enious, ing H if 
card catalog. Different colored cards ‘ yan means frank; sincere; simple: P my hg mid - . 
identify films, filmstrips, phonograph will think of @ way to do this work more easily. The ingenuous child 
astro aay had never thought of being suspicious of what others told her. 


; S / ed ee, Fee te ae ete 

Other features in this same issue of =e OES 7 
the ALA Bulletin; “A Teacher and the we Sip 
School Library” by Alice Sterner, Bar- and 
ringer H. S., Newark; “Philosophy and ee 
Practices” by Dorothea 1. Godfree and * . 
Donald W. Lentz, Port Washington 
(N. Y.) Jr. H. S. 

The issue carries a tentative state- 
ment by the American Association of g 
School Librarians supporting the idea gee _ trail 
that school libraries act as centers for from Missouri 

li afi al : ell tri litic al a- northwest into 
audio-visual as well as traditional m ; Oregon, much 
terials. {. used by early 

<a%y pioneers and 
settlers from 


For Young Adults sedan 


The ten “best books” of 1955 chosen 
for the pre-college reader by the Sec- 
ondary Education Board: Andersonville 
by MacKinlay Kantor; The Day Lin- 
coln Was Shot by James Bishop; Epi- me color cast (kul/or kast’; -kist’), n. “ 
sode of Sparrows by Rumer Godden; i = in color, —», broadcast (a television program) in sy 
The Family of Man by Edward Steich- _ ¥ 


¥ 
en: Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. by aWae fall-out (f6l’out’), n. the radioactive particles or dust Hg 

% ' ea . : y that fall to the earth after an atomic explosion fy 
Richard Aldrich; Gift from the Sea by ¥ , 


ET. p> Dat 2004, ea ) 
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Anne Morrow Lindbergh; The Good 2% War ren (w6r’an or wor/an), ». 1. Earl, born 1891, 
Shepherd by C. S. Forester; Inside af, chief justice of the U.S. Supreme Court since October 1953. 


one : . ci z¢ , § ; 
Africa by John Gunther; Three Tick- yap %. = palin me. enseen 
ets to Adventure by Gerald M. Dur- tA ie ea ; 
rell; Twenty-One Stayed by Virginia we Aye é Ke ‘ 
Pasley. yt 
The Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Lib 3h oi three good reasons why 
rary has just published its 1956 Gold : 


Star List of American fiction recom- | ; - : Be, ’, students reach for the 


mended for students. Among the 35 


ey Ba ete *.s THORNDIKE - BARNHART 


Herman Wouk’s Marjorie Morning-  } } A 3 
star; Sloan Wilson's Man in the Gray phy 159 Hi Selaol ry 
Flannel Suit; Cameron Hawley’s Cash | (55005 Sie 
McCall; Patrick Dennis’ Auntie Mame. | 3 PW LEW Re | a: 
i ha 


Gold Star List, complete with author j FREE on request: classroom wall chart, "Help Your 
and subject indexes, $1.00 from Syra- : Tera? ) self to Dictionary Help in Every Subject” (#429) 
cuse Public Library. 

(Obviously some of these titles are eee 

ie. » -— . » Behe ic Teacher edition, published weekly, Septemt through M inelusiy cept during school 
more suitable for adults than tee n-age rs. at mid poe $2'00 eer eshast year Gecené Gans mail priviiones pn ° Dayton ‘Obie >_> ’ 


‘ . » . —_ > "J Contents copyright, 1956, by Seholastic Magazines, Inc. Office of publication, MeCall @t., Dayton 1, Otic. General and 
> y , , y i 
Check before recommending—Ec..) Rditorial Offices, Reholastic Magazines, $8 West 48nd St., New York 36, N. ¥ 


" . 
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Important Books for 
Junior Reading 








WHERE SPEED IS KING 
By MARGARET and EDWIN HYDE. 
Ilhus. by Clifford Geary. “A clear, simply 
written and informative book on racing 


of all 


re hool library ‘ ollec tions 


mended ' 


ee | 


DIVING FOR SCIENCE 


By LYNN POOLE, Illus. by Jeanne Ben 
dich, * 


both as a hobby and for scientific pur 


poses 


Science 


clearly 


Booklist 


RIDE WITH THE SUN 


Folktales and Stories from 60 Countries 


Idited by HAROLD COURLANDER {or 
JNITED 


the | 
GUI 


tains 


60 countries represented in the United 
Nations.” 


1% x 


Already Published 


fills a definite need in 
Recom- 
Teen ages 
$2.50 


ty pes 


Library Journal 
8, 144 pages 


The fascinating subject of diving 


is here explored by the author of 
¢ the Super Sleuth 


and with 


disc ussed 
ALA 
192 pages 
$2.75 


animation.” 


Teen ages. 5% x &, 


of the United Nations 


NATIONS WOMEN’S 
D. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. “Con 


60 stories, one from each of the 


Readers’ 
8. 296 pages 


Write for FREE catalog 


Choice. All ages 
$5.50 








Man and His Tools 


By WILLIAM A. BURNS, pictures by Paula 
Hutchison. A lively history of tools, from 
the Stone Age to modern times with em- 
phasis on their development to meet man's 
changing needs. Grades § and up. 6 x 9, 
April. 160 pages $2.50 


Danger in the Mist 


By WILLIAM MacKELLAR. A 
mystery in which an American boy in Scot- 
land and an old cryptogram strangely mix 
the present with the days of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. Teen ages. 5% x 8, 160 pages. 


March 22 $2.50 


Second Satellite 


By ROBERT S$. RICHARDSON, astronomer 
with Mount Wilson and Palomar Observa- 
tories. Pictures by Mel Hunter. The realistic 
story of a boy and his astronomer father 


thrilling 


involved in a search for a second earth 
ages. 5% x 8, 192 pages 
$2.75 


satellite Teen 


March 22. 


*Price tentative when ad prepared 








WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc, New York 36 





Holt Books 


Planned for the 
JHS-SHS teacher 


NAT HARKINS, 
PRIVATEERSMAN 
by Frederick A. Lane. Illus. by 
Clifford Schule. Grades 6-9. 
$2.75 


WOLF DOG VALLEY 
by Kenneth Gilbert. Ulus. by 
Charles Geer. Grades 6-9, $2.75 


THE LOST ONES 
by Robert Shaffer. Ulus. by 
Artur Marokvia. Grades 6-9 


97 
2.75 


BALL IN THE SKY 
by Esther M. Douty. Ulus. by 
Douglas Gorsline, JHS. $2.75 


SENORITA OKAY 
Hartwell. Ilus. by 


$2.75 


by Nancy 
Genia. JHS-SHS. 


._— 


Send for free catalog. “pS 
HENRY HOLT 
AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 17 Sree 





Like reprints 


WITHOUT 
CHARGE? 


atest in General Motors’ 
L popular series of safe driv- 
ing messages for teen-agers is 
—“Old pros play extra safe on 


hills.” 


Look for it in “Scholastic” this 
month—and if you would like 
reprints for use as posters or 
for classroom distribution, 
write: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





Quiz for Teachers 


Why is it, Leland B. Jacobs 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univ.), 
in The Reading Teacher (Feb.) that, 
with so much good literature for chil- 
dren in print, schools are “reluctant 
to capitalize on its potentialities for 
existing educational experiences?” 

Pointed questions with which he 
challenges English teachers: 

1. Are you much better acquainted 
with textbooks than with trade books? 

2. Do you close your mind to books 
that are not “classics?” 

3. Do you have in your classroom, 
readily available, up-to-date bibliogra- 
phies of books for children? 

4. Do you regularly read reviews of 
new books for the age-group you teach 

in professional journals, newspapers 
and magazines? 

5. In and libraries, do 
you browse among books for the young 
people? 

6. Do you keep a file of publishers’ 
catalogs? 

Other articles in the quarterly jour- 
nal come to grips with “Literature for 
Children and Youth.” 


asks 


bookstores 


Future Librarians 


To the well-known Future Teachers, 
Future Nurses Clubs, Future Farmers 
Future Homemakers, should be 
added a new group—future librarians. 
The clubs are formed to arouse interest 
in the study of librarianship as a pro- 
fession and to attract pupil library as- 
sistants. 

One such group, this year celebrat 
ing its eighth anniversary, is the North 
Carolina High School Library Associa 
tion, comprising nearly 1,500 students 
Among its activities: sending of CARE 
book packages to foreign countries. 


and 


Get Paid to Travel 


How would you like to travel the 
U. S. this summer and get paid for it? 

The Association for World Travel 
Exchange, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. is looking for teacher tour 
leaders and assistants to conduct their 
“hospitality tours” of the U. S. for for- 
eign students. 

Each group, consisting of ten to 25 
youn, people, is accompanied by one 
or two experienced American leaders 
often a young married couple. About 
30 such leaders are needed this sum- 
mer for two to ten weeks. Leaders get 
about $25 a week; assistant leaders $15 
(plus tour expenses). Leaders must be 
qualified drivers. 

The man to ask: Robert L. Tesdell, 
Director. 





Don't Miss... 


e Your Library by Richard J]. Hur- 
ley, how to organize and staff a school 
atholic Univ. of America 
Press. $1.00) 

e Find It Yourself by Elizabeth 
Scripture and Margaret R. Greer, a 64- 
page pamphlet telling students how to 


conduct library research. (H. W. Wil 


library. (( 


son Co.) 
Class- 
18). 


how 


e “Electronics Age in the 
Saturday Review (Feb. 
Five top writers tell 


room,” 
education 
audio-visual materials are being used 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Minne 
apolis and Portland, Ore. 

e “Why Do We Teach Poetry?” by 
Archibald MacLeish in the March The 
Atlantic 
poetry in an age of 


The poet bemoans our loss of 
science. Today's 
high schools, he says, teach poets, not 
poetry. 

e Freedom of the American Road. 
Good for units on traffic, accident pre- 
vention, road planning. Free 
from Fletcher N. Platt, Ford 
Co., 3000 Schaefer Road, 
Mich. 

e “Good Schools Are Up to YOU 
Now” by Neil McElroy, chairman of 
the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, in the Woman's Home Companion 


copies 
Motor 
Dearborn, 


New HARPER Titles 


We Need Classroom Libraries 


There should be good books in every 
classroom. In other words, every ciass- 
room should have its own classroom 
library. 

Students will read books if they are 
the right books and are available 
Schools should make the right books 
easily*available. 

There are, of course, obstacles to in- 
stalling and maintaining good class 
room libraries. Books cost money. Some- 
times librarians, intent on maintaining 
a central library, are reluctant to give 
much support to classroom libraries. 
Nevertheless, the values of a good 


classroom library are so great that 
teachers, librarians, and administrators 
should cooperate actively to overcome 
any obstacles to their installation. 

Books should be part of the immedi 
ate environment of every student 
where he can easily pick them up and 
look at them. The classroom library is 
the best way to keep students in the 
environment of good books. If we want 
students to read books and to develop 
the habit of reading them, we should 
support classroom libraries. 

THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 

Dean, N.Y.U. College of Arts & Science 





(March). In this same issue, “God and 
Your Child” by Dr, Milton J]. E. Senn 
with Evan McLeod Wylie. 

e Librarians interested in a Mental 
Health Book Review Index may receive 
it free by writing to Psychological 
Newsletter, New York Univ., New York 
3, New York. 

e “Maggie Can Read” by John Cros- 
by, heart warming story of the col- 
umnist’s six-year-old daughter and he: 
reading potential, Reprints from Curtis 
Publishing Co., Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





How to Get Better Schools 


A Case Book 


A Tested Program 
By David B. Dreiman, Foreword by Roy E. Larsen. Here, for professional and layman alike, is 
gathered together the experience gleaned by the Nationa Citizens COMMISSION FOR THE PUB- 
Lic ScHoo ts. This handbook, solidly grounded in achievement, is indispensable reading and source 
material for teachers and administrators who have a deep interest in the future of our schools 
and in intelligent plans through which lay citizens can help. “School boards would do well to 
provide the book for every family in their communities.”- 


Teaching World Affairs in American Schools 


Edited by Samuel Everett and Christian O. Arndt, Foreword by William Heard Kilpatrick. 
Based on a canvass sponsored by the John Dewey Society, this book represents the best current 
practices of American schools for education in world affairs. Its offering of a wealth of repre- 
sentative cases on teaching in the classroom, through forums, conferences, out-of-class activities, 
community cooperation, in-service teacher training, and adult education, makes it a valuable 
source for teachers and administrators at all levels. 


What We Learn from Children 





By Marie 1. Rasey and J. W. Menge. Two wise and successful teachers, drawing on long experi- 
ence in teaching and nurturing exceptional children, here re-examine our assumptions about 
how children learn and grow. They offer new perspectives on helping children, based on a 
child’s own needs and ways of reacting to experience. “An outstanding example of fundamental 
research in education.”—Ross L. Mooney, Professor of Education, Ohio State University. $3.00 


in Education... 


New York Times 


Conventions 


National Science Teachers Associa 
tion (Washington) March 14-17. 

New York Univ. Junior High School 
Conference (New York): March 16-17. 

American Personnel & Guidance As 
sociation (Washington) March 25-29. 

*Catholic Education Convention (St 
Louis): April 3-6. 

*Catholic Library Association (Bos 
ton): April 3-5. 


(*Be sure to see Scholastic Magarines 


exhibit.) 





$3.50 


$4.00 




















HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St. 


At your bookstore or from 


New York 16, N.Y. 


——— eee 
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TV: A New Road 
to Reading 


By EULA P. MOHLE 


O LONGER do pupils flock into the 
&@ Houston Public Library and ask for 
any good book to read, They now know 
what they want to read. Ann Hornak, 
of the library's Children’s Room, says 
they ask for Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea because they saw it on 
TV's Disneyland, Or they want all the 
books available on Davy Crockett, for 
the same reason. Let Miss Frances men- 
tion a book on Ding Dong School, and 
both adults and children flood the 
libraries and bookstores with requests 
for it, 

Children are reading the classics after 
seeing them on TV, then moving on to 
other books by the same authors, Miss 
Hornak reports that books like Robin- 
son Crusoe, Treasure Island, Huckle 
herry Finn, Alice in Wonderland, Peter 
Pan, and Robin Hood move rapidly as 
soon as they are dramatized on TV. 
After a program of Sherlock Holmes 
or Ellery Queen, patrons ask for books 
containing such stories. When they see 
Lassie, they want to read the book and 
others about dogs. Wild Bill Hickok, 
fudge Roy Bean, and Wyatt Earp lead 
students to biographies and to books 
like Pony Express (Adams), Buffalo 
Bill (Beals), or True Adventures on 
Westward Trails (Powers) 

Nature study takes on new 
after Zoo Parade. Youngsters sometimes 
want more books about seals, snakes 
or simians than the library shelves 
stock. Among the books often called 
for are True Zoo Stories (Bridges) 
Jungle Animals (Buck), Book of Zo 
ography (Ditmars), and Monkeys (Zim) 
Interest in science books, both fiction 
and fact, is mounting. After a Mr. 
Wizard program, children call for Mr. 
Wizard's Science Secrets, or for bio- 
graphies of the scientists he talks about. 
Books like Fun with Science (Free- 
man), Picture Book of Astronomy 
(Meyer), Let's Look Inside Your House 
(Schneider) are in great demand. Super- 


meaning 


Eula P. Mohle teaches English at 
Milby H. 8., Houston, Texas 


























man leads pupils to Space Cat, Wonder 
Flight to Mushroom Planet, Spaceship 
Under the Apple Tree, and Miss Picke 
rell Goes to Mars 

Programs like Wide, Wide World, 
You Are There, or News Caravan moti- 
vate calls for National Geographic, 
Land and People of Israel (Hoffman), 
The Greek Way (Hamilton), Conquest 
of Mexico (Prescott), Halfway to 
Heaven (Hersey), Pageant of South 
American History (Peck), Iceland 
Roundabout (Rothery), Tales of the 
Labrador (Grenfell), How the United 
Nations Works (Galt), What the United 
Nations Means to the United States 
(Lodge), and books on and by Albert 
Schweitzer. 


Creative Impetus 


The librarian at Houston's Pershing 
Junior High School reports that students 
are stimulated to do considerable crea- 
tive work after seeing certain TV shows. 
Using the technique of You Are There, 
social studies classes dramatize episodes 
like the fall of the Alamo, the battle 
of San Jacinto, laying the trans-Atlantic 
cable, Lee's surrender at Appomattox, 
and surrender of the Japanese on board 
the Missouri. The plays are tape-rec 
orded and exchanged with other classes. 
Interviews in the manner of Ed Mu 
row’'s Person to Person are another form 
of creativity in this school. Research 
before the writing is done is intensive 
and apparently more rewarding than 
the usual outside reading report. A 
Sunday school class of young adults, 
after viewing the story of Lillian Roth's 
I'll Cry Tomorrow, read the book, stud 
ied the history of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, then plunged into the Yale stud- 
ies on alcoholism. The program I Led 
Three Lives has kept Philbrick’s book 
in steady circulation. 


Many drama classes in Houston 


searched for copies of Richard III, in 
preparation for the Olivier film shown 
on TV last Sunday. In one English 
class, a young historian prepared a 
background report on the War of the 


Courtesy of ‘The Saturday Review 
“I'd like something for little boys 
with adult minds.” 


Roses, Another gifted student briefed 
the class on the main action of Shake 
speare’s Richard III. 

In the light of personal experience 
and what the librarians say, I offer the 
following points: 

1. The largest and most enthusiastic 
group of those who turn to books in 
the wake of televiewing is of elementary 
and junior high school age. Senior high 
students and adults watch television but 
often other interests prevent them from 
probing deeper into what they see. 

2. Since a majority high 
school students spend from 15 to 30 
hours a week watching television (the 
estimate is conservative for Houston), 
we teachers must learn ways to make 
these hours yield returns. 

3. Many readers spend less time 
reading, now that they own TV sets. 
But it is possible for their reading to 
be both broader and deeper as a result 
of televiewing. 

4. Many students of all ages come 
from non-reading backgrounds. If their 
choice of TV programs can be culti- 
vated through tactful classroom guid 
ance, such students likely will become 
better educated citizens. They may 
actually become readers through their 
desire to know more about what they 
see, 


of senior 


5. The use of TV in the classroom 
is a means, not an end. Without con- 
demning the mediocre programs, lest 
there be repercussions at home, teach 
ers and students may give attention 
to a few of the best offerings. 

6. School and public librarians can 
be helpful by anticipating the needs of 
their patrons for reference material, 
both before and after outstanding TV 
programs, 

7. The resources of television for all 
subjects in high school, especially for 
history, English, and science, are con- 
stant and rich. They need tapping for 
the child and the teacher's sake. They 
afford substance in communication, 
training in perception, and assist in 
developing the whole man.e 





Teaching Guide 
for this issue of 


Special Unit on Primaries and 
Conventions (pp. 11-16) 


American History, Probiems of American De- 
mocracy 


Digest of the Unit 


Until Andrew Jackson was nominat- 
ed for his second term, in 1832, the 
major parties selected candidates in a 
caucus, This undemocratic procedure 
yielded to the national nominating con- 
vention, which was intended to place 
the nominations in the hands of the 
people. When criticisms of the conven- 
tions grew, reformers developed the 
primary—a preliminary election in which 
all party members pick the 
party s nominees, 


could 


This year 19 states are holding pref- 
erence primaries to choose delegates to 
the national convention. In some states 
delegates are bound by the rank-and- 
file vote; in others, the discretionary 
power of the delegates is wide. Among 
the flaws seen in the primary system 
are the small number of Presidential 
primaries, the fact that many delegates 
are not pledged, and the fact that vot- 
ers often cannot cast a ballot for the 
candidate they prefer. 

At the national convention, commit- 
tees on credentials, rules, and resolutions 
help the convention to accomplish its 
major objectives—formulation of a party 
platform and nomination of candidates. 
Frequently, political deals are neces 
sary in order for a candidate to gain 
the nomination. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To acquaint students with the 
changes in methods of nominating 
candidates for the Presidency, and to 


weigh criticisms of the present system 
of nomination 


Assignment 


1, What is the caucus system of 
nominating candidates? Why did An- 
drew Jackson oppose it? 

2. To what extent does the primary 
system make the national nominating 
conventions of our country more demo- 
cratic? 

3. List and explain briefly the alleged 
flaws in the present system of prefer- 
ence primaries, 

4. National nominating conventions 
can be relied upon to the 
most capable candidates for the office 
of President. Do you agree with this 
statement? Justify your answer, giving 
reasons for your belief 


nominate 


Motivation 


Each term (or year) we vote for of- 
ficers of our student government, How 
are these candidates nominated? Is 
such a system democratic? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Compare our school’s system of 
nominating candidates with the present 
system of nominating candidates for 
the Presidency. Under which system 
does the rank-and-file play a greater 
role? Explain more fully. 

2. To what extent is the 
system of national nominating conven- 
tions an improvement over the caucus? 

3. Why has the present system of 
primaries been criticized? Which of the 
criticisms is most forceful in charging 
a lack of democracy in the present sys 
tem? Why? Do you think this criticism 
is fair? Defend your answer. 

4. Smoke-filled rooms in which can- 
didates are selected by a handful of 
party leaders are a thing of the past. 
Do you agree? Explain. 

5. It has been said that the real ob- 
ject of the resolutions committee is to 
provide “a platform big enough for any 
candidate to stand on or crawl under.” 
Explain this in your own words, Would 
you be satisfied with such a platform? 
Why? 


present 


Application 

Do you think that a change in the 
system of nominating candidates for 
the Presidency is necessary? Defend 
your point of view 


Things to Do 


Find out which candidates for the 


Presidential nomination are favored by 
members of the class. Interested stu- 
dents can report the position of their 
favorite candidate on issues in the 
broad fields of a (a) agriculture; (b) 
foreign affairs; (c) immigration; (d) 
taxes; (e) civil liberties. 


Greece (p. 9) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


In a recent national election, pro- 
Western forces in Greece won a nar 
row victory. Since the end of World 
War Il, the Greeks have successfully 
resisted Communist control, During the 
war itself, Greece was overrun by the 
Nazis after having resisted conquest by 
Mussolini's Fascist forces. Pro-Western 
groups in Greece have been aided by 
U. S. economic and military aid, The 
Greeks are members of NATO and 
linked with Yugoslavia and Turkey in 
a Balkan pact. Unity of Greece and the 
West has been threatened by contflict 
over Cyprus where there has been agi 
tation for union with Greece. 

Greece is a mountainous country and 
poor in natural resources, Most of its 
eight million people rely upon agricul- 
ture for a living, but the country must 
import 20 per cent of its food, Despite 
these handicaps, the tradition of free 
dom is strong in Greece. Loss of Greece 
to the Communists would make Turkey 
vulnerable, threaten our position in the 
Middle East, and give the Russians di- 
rect access to the Mediterranean 


Aim 


To help students understand the 





in reporting should be encouraged. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you letting your students help in planning the work? The traditional 
social studies assignment calls for reading a given number of pages in a 
textbook and writing answers to questions formulated by the teacher. 

An occasional departure from this formula may yield interesting results 
You may be surprised by the resourcefulness of students if you ask them 
what they would like to learn about “Business,” “Labor,” “Government 
“Foreign Policy,” “Agriculture,” or any of the other units which have earned 
their stay in the social) studies curriculum, 

The questions which come forth can be listed on the blackboard. You 
can amend these somewhat if necessary, After preliminary discussion, 
students can choose the questions on which they wish to become well in 
formed, The textbook becomes a resource, along with magazines, newspa- 
pers, radio-TV, books, adults, and organizations in the community, Variety 


Yes, this can be a flop. But it has been tried successfully in many places. 


H. L. rf 
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problems faced by the pro-Western 
elements in Greece and the importance 
of Greece in the deferse of the West- 
crn countries? 


Assignment 


1. Comment briefly on the political 
status of Greece in (a) ancient times; 
(b) relations with Turkey; (c) the pe- 
riod between World War I and I. 

2. “Greece has the distinction of be- 
ing the only country that has fought 
against all three totalitarian dictators.” 
Explain ‘ 

5. How has the U. S. aided Greece 
(a) militarily; (b) economically? 

4. Although Greece is a poor coun- 
try, it is a source of strength to the 
West. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a Greek school boy, 
why might you take pride in your 
country’s history? 

2. (Use a map of Europe) How 
does a study of this map help you to 
understand the strategic importance of 
Greece in defense of the West? 

3. A study of Greek history might 
be regarded as a study of the history 
of a fight for freedom. Why? 

4. What role has the United States 
played in the Greek struggle for politi- 
cal independence? 

5. Should we continue to extend mil- 
itary and economic aid to Greece? De- 
fend your answer. 


Arab Nations and Israel (p. 7) 
Werld History 

In our Forum Topic of the Week, 
foreign students who are delegates to 
the New York Herald Tribune 1956 
Forum for High Schools exchange opin- 
ion on developments in the Middle 
East. Students from Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Britain offer their views 
on the threat of war between Israel 
and the Arab States, education in the 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


March 22, 1956 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Carib- 
bean Federation—Two years from now 
Uncle Sam will have a new neighbor 
on his southern doorstep, when the 
British West Indian islands create the 
British Caribbean Federation. This sur- 
vey shows how federation will benefit 
the islands politically and economically. 

National Affairs Article: Watchdog 
on the CIA—A survey of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and its job and the 
efforts now being made by the Senate 
to find out what goes on behind the 
doors labelled “hush-hush.” 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
the national nominating conventions 
choose the Vice-Presidential nominee 
before the Presidential nominee is se- 
lected? A pro and con discussion of this 
controversial topic in which both sides 
are presented, 


Middle East, and the standard of living 
in the area. 


Things to Do 


1. Devote one section of a scrap 
book to the Middle East. Include news 
reports, editorials, cartoons, pictures, 
summaries of radio-TV broadcasts, etc. 
Identify each entry by source and date. 
The material collected can provide the 
basis for a written summary of develop- 
ments in the Middle East or an oral re- 
port to the class. 

2. Consult the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature for articles on 
Israel, the Arab League, and individ- 
ual countries in the Middle East. Pre- 
pare a bibliography on Arab-Israel rela- 
tions. Include other items (books, 
pamphlets) which are found in the 
school or public library. 

3. An interested student can prepare 





Utah Educational Review 


“Ssh, don’t tell them it's educational until it's over.” 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 








































an oral report on efforts which have 
been made since 1948 to establish a 
lasting peace in the Middle East. 

4. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question: “What part should 
the United States play in keeping 
peace in the Middle East?” 


Quicksilver and Genius (p. 6) 


Careers 

In our Interview of the Week, we 
meet Julie Harris, who is portraying 
Joan of Are in the current Broadway 
production, The Lark. 


Discussion Questions 
1. What qualities in Julie Harris’ 
acting have earned for her the high 
regard of critics? 
2. How did Julie Harris prepare for 
an acting career? 
3. What do you think distinguishes 
the great actress from the run-of-the- 
mill actress? 
4. Why is the role of Joan of Are so 
difficult to play? 
5. Describe the ways in which act- 
ing and appreciation of acting are en- 
couraged at our high school. 


Taming of the Shrew (p. 26) 


Maurice Evans and Lilli Palmer will 
star in Shakespeare’s The Taming of the 
Shrew on Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC- 
TV, Sunday, March 18, 4:00 p.m., 
E. S. T.). In addition to an all-star cast, 
Hallmark has engaged top TV techni- 
cians to stage the 90-minute show. Our 
TV-radio editor previews the show. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 

I. Nominating a President: A. a-3; b- 
2: c-l; d-4. B. a-F; b-O; c-O; d-F; e-F. 
C. a-5; b-4; c-6; d-3; e-2. 


Il. Greece: A. a-3; b-l; c-2; d-4. B. 
a-2; b-3; c-2; d-4; e-4; £-8; g-4; h-3. 
III. Graph: 1-T; 2-NS; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F. 


4 
IV. Arabs and Israel: 1-A; 2-N; 3-N; 
4-A; 5-A; 6-A; 7-A; 8-A; 9-A; 10-A. 
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Here is the distinctive quality of Coca-Cola. 


Here is the unique tang of its taste. 


Here is that fresh sparkle—unmistakably Coke. 


the friendliest drink on earth 
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CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


“| picked 
my own spot 
in the Army!” 


PFC. JOHN L. MILLER 
FRANKLIN, NBW YORK 


Graduate, Franklin Central School 


“You can, too— 





by choosing your training before enlistment! 


“Yes—and I speak from experience! Right now I’m 
an Army specialist in radio repair. I picked the course 
myself~-and studied at an Army school. In fact, I've 
done so well that the Army’s now giving me a second 
course in television! So you see, I’m pretty well set! 
And it’s all because I entered the Army the right way... 
by reserving my training before enlistment. What's more, 


you can do‘the same / 


Over 100 courses ready and waiting! 
“The Army needs high school graduates to train at its 
technical schools. If you qualify, you can call your shots 
just like I did—pick the training you want. There are 
over 100 courses to choose from aviation, engineering, 
communications, medicine, guided missiles, photog- 
raphy—almost anything you're interested in. And you 


couldn't ask for finer training or better equipment. 


Your training is guaranteed 
“No if’s, and’s, or but’s about it! The training you select 
is the training you'll get—or you don't enlist! You won't 
enter the Army until you get a written guarantee that a 
place in the class of your choice is reserved for you. 
That way you can’t lose! 


Apply before graduation 
“If you're a senior, you can reserve your Army schooling 
right now / Just see your Army recruiter, and choose the 
training you want,..at no obligation! The course you 
pick will be waiting for you— signed, sealed and ready 
to be delivered on graduation. There's no better way of 
picking your spot in the Army! So get the facts!” 


Opportunity begins with your nearest Army recruiter. See him today and get... 


CHO!CE—not chance, in the ARMY! 








New low-priced 3-speed portable “Victrola” phonograph. Rich, realistic 
"Golden Throat” tone. Smart luggage-style case in tan simulated leather or 
brown with contrasting fabric trim. Featherweight. Model 6EMP2, $29.95. 


Happy news for dancing feet 





Automatic 45 portable “Victrola” phonograph. Looks like rich, custom- 
styled luggage—sounds like you've brought along the whole orchestra. 
Two-tone green or tan-and-brown simulated leather. Model 6EY3. $39.95. 


New music-makers by... 





New automatic 3-speed “Victrola” phonograph. Up to 5 hours of continuous 
music. Twin speakers make listening twice as much fun. Simulated leather 
case in two-tone gray with charcoal-and-coral grille. Model 6ES5. $79.95. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Dr. Fred Whipple (left) and J. $. Hynek (both 
of Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory) are 
twe of the men working on the U.S. artificial 
“moon.” The U.S. hopes to launch this satellite 
“moon” by rocket in 1957-58. 

“Meeon” will be about 30 inches in diameter, 
circle earth every 90 minutes for several days 
at speed of 18,000 miles an hour. Altitude 
would vary between 200 and 800 miles. 

Crammed full of instruments, the “meen” 


poets. 
On, Wierin de Ones a8 oan e vee 


the satellite take—between 40 degrese 
oe ee Ge cas Cae 
is ling te at astronomers to help 





keep track of the “meen.” 

















... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and eriticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too, Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Pardon Our Blinders 
Dear Editor: 

I disagree with the title of your pro 
and con discussion in the February 16 
issue, Horsepower, Enemy of Horse 
Sense? Psychologists, in repeated tests, 
have found a herse to possess one of 
the lowest mental 1.Q.’s in the animal 
kingdom. A horse, in actuality, does 
not display intelligence, only primitive 
instinct. 

Do you believe “horse sense” an as- 
set to the menacing traffic problem in 
the United States? 

Eileen Wilhelm 
New England 
North Dakota 


(Eileen is right. But what about the 
Lone Ranger's Silver, Roy Rogers’ 
Champion, and all the other heroes 
of TV horse-operas?—Editors) 


When Is Speeding Speeding? 
Dear Editor: 


In your February 16 article on horse- 
power, you said the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies blame 
one out of every two deaths on speed- 
ing. Then you said in another part of 
the article that the Cornell University 
Committee for Transportation Safety 
finds that more than 60 per cent of 
fatal accidents involve impact at speeds 
of less than 40 miles per hour. 

If I am not mistaken, 40 miles per 
hour is not considered speeding. There- 
fore, the information you gave is mis- 
leading. Would you please clarify this 
for me? 

Byron Foy, 
Darlington School 
Rome, Ga. 


(The ten per cent difference may be 
explained this way: In some localities, 
traveling 40 m.p.h. in a 25 m.p.h. zone 
would be considered speeding. The in- 
surance company, in compiling its fig- 
ures, may have included fatal accidents 
occurring in such a category. In any 
case, it is clear that excessive speed is 
the reason fur a frightening percentage 
of fatal auto accidents.—Editors) 








There is a saying that 
“Greeks prefer freedom to 
bread.” But the Commu- 
nists are trying desperate- 
ly to gain a foothold in 
Greece. The free world 
held its breath when the 
Greeks had a fiational elec- 
tion last month. Then it 
breathed a sigh of relief. 
The pro-Western forces 
had won. But Greece is 
beset by problems. What 
are the problems? See 
“Greece — Weight in the 
Balance Between East and 
West”—p. 10 









Hesse in St Louts Globe Democrat 









The national spotlight is on 
politics and the Presidency. 
What is the machinery we use 
to select a candidate? For a 
look at the wheels within 
wheels, see Special Unit on 
Primaries and Conventions— 
p. ll 





The dove of peace is wedged 
between the swords of the 
Arab nations and Israel. How 
does the unrest in the Mid- 
dle East affect the lives of 
young people in the area? 
Four teen-agers—from Israel, 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Great 
Britain—discuss the question 
in the Forum Topic of the 
Week—p. 7 
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6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Quicksilver 
and Genius 


Meet Julie Harris, the best and the 
best-loved young actress on Broadway 


HENEVER Julie Harris has opened in a new play on 

Broadway, the critics have reached for the most 
shining adjectives they know. Linotype men setting the 
reviews for the morning papers have found themselves 
punching out words like radiant, vibrant, luminous, dazzling, 
flaming, inspired. Brooks Atkinson, of the New York Times, 
summed up for his fellow drama critics when he said Julie 
Harris has “. . . the quicksilver and the genius we all long 
to discover on the stage.” 

Film and TV audiences have seen her quicksilver quality 
in such movies as East of Eden and Member of the Wed- 
ding, and in such TV dramas as The Good Fairy. Currently 
back on Broadway, Julie is giving one of her most moving 
performances as Joan of Arc in The Lark. 

Meeting Julie Harris offstage, one is struck first by the 
vitality that charges her slight person, Her features are 
small, and her straight reddish-gold hair is cropped boy 
ishly short for her role in The Lark 


“| Have to Feel Her Giant Faith’ 


Julie regards The Lark as the greatest challenge of her 
career, “Everyone feels at moments the desire to be as 
good, as true, as selfless as Joan of Are was,” Julie says 
earnestly. “But few of us are strong enough to be a Joan. 
She's larger than life. She is a miracle. Whoever plays her 
must make that miracle believable. 

“When | first started working on the part,” Julie recalls, 
‘it seemed an impossible task. | kept feeling I should tell 
the director 1 couldn't do it. Then because it was such a 
big thing—asked so much—in the process of reaching out 
for help, | began to get a-glimmer of the faith 1 must have 
to make Joan real. | have to feel her giant faith inside me.” 

Julie’s admirers say she has accomplished the miracle. 
julie herself says, “Only once or twice in the last few weeks 
have I felt Joan inside me completely.” 

It is typical of Julie’s uncompromising honesty to credit 
herself with only two such moments during months of per- 
formances. But she is always her own severest critic. 

A scene in The Lark requires her to leap into the air and 
fall to the ground. At one performance, Julie was so carried 


w&® wv wv QUOTE OF THE WEEK «& v& ¥ 


You can convey anything you want if you really believe 
it—but you can't fool anyone—Julie Harris 
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away that in falling she cut her lip. Though the lip bled 
badly and later required several stitches, Julie went straight 
through with the performance. But she refuses to see any- 
thing heroic in the episode. 

“Simply a lack of technique,” she says bluntly. “It’s no 
more admirable to get carried away on stage than it is in 
real life. One must always keep a sense of proportion. The 
minute you forget where you are, you have an accident.” 

Julie was born in Detroit and has been acting ever since 
elementary school. “Acting was the one thing I could do 
that seemed to impress my friends,” Julie recalls. “I was a 
poor student, and I thought 1 was homely—I had birdlegs 
and teeth braces. The only boys who liked me were ‘char- 
acters.’ I wanted one like Robert Taylor.” 

At 16, Julie won 4 scholarship to an acting camp in Colo- 
rado where she ran off with the best parts three summers 
in a row. Then she persuaded her family to send her to a 
school in New York City because it had a good drama 
course—and because it was close to Broadway. After that 
came a year of study at the Yale School of Drama. 


“Practice Every Day of Your Life” 


After Yale, Julie landed a small role in a play called It's 
a Gift. This was followed by other minor roles. Her big 
chance came at 24, when she was chosen for the difficult 
role of an excitable 12-year-old girl in Member of the Wed- 
ding. She was promptly acclaimed “the best young actress 
in America.” 

Julie's advice to would-be actors is: “Read all the plays 
you can find, Take dancing, fencing, pantomime—you must 
train your body. But the most important equipment of all 
is a good voice. For this you must practice as a pianist 
practices scales—every day of your life.” 

“And one other thing—” Julie said. “Something Ethel 
Waters taught me when we were rehearsing for Member 
of the Wedding. I''m naturally a tense person, and I used 
to try to force things. I was so anxious to do a good job. 
But when you force an emotion, you find yourself up on the 
stage merely making faces. One day Ethel said: “Take it 
easy. Wait to understand. Leave a little bit to God.’ 

“But I was very upset,” Julie went on. “I said: “But sup- 
pose I don’t understand? Suppose I can’t do it!” 

“ “Well,” Ethel laughed, ‘the world’s not going to end.’ ” 

Jean F. Menai 
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Panel participants were (/ fo 1.) Farouk 
Aref El-Aref, Zohar Arshavsky, Mrs. Waller, 
Gladys Kerbage, and Judith Reader, 





The Arab Nations and Israel 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Few areas of the world have been so explosive for 
the past decade as the Middle East. Hostility between 
the Arab stctes and the new nation of Israel has flared 
into open violence on numerous occasions, Only a few 
months ago the United Nations had to step in for the 
third time to censure violation of the Israeli-Arab ar- 
mistice of 1948. 

What is the life of a teen-ager like in that area, 
under such circumstances? 

Four foreign students joined in a round-table dis- 
cussion of this subject recently over New York's WOR- 
TV. These students are now in America as delegates 


A round-table discussion by high school students from Israel, Lebanon, Jordan, 
ang Great Britain on how problems of the Middle East affect their lives 


to the 1956 Forum for High Schools, sponsored by the 
New York Herald Tribune with the cooperation of 
Scholastic Magazines (see article in February 2 issue 
and Forum Topic of the Week. in February 9 and 
March | issues). The four participants were: 
Miss Zohar Arshavsky, 16, of Israel 
Mr. Farouk Aref El-Aref, 17, of Jordan 
Miss Gladys Kerbage, 18, of Lebanon 
Miss Judith Reader, 18, of Great Britain 
Senior Scholastic has transcribed their completely 
unrehearsed discussion as it was broadcast, Here are 
highlights from that forum, The moderator was Mrs. 
Helen Hiett Waller, Herald Tribune Forum director. 


The Moderator; How does the politi- 
cal situation in the Middle East really 
affect your daily life? How does it af- 
fect you, for example, Farouk? 

Farouk (Jordan): At present it is 
not affecting me too much, since I am 
only 17, But it will affect me in the 
future, in case of war between the 
Arabs and Jews. If that happens, then 
I will have to go into the Arab Legion 
and fight against the Jews. 

Gladys (Lebanon): But why should 
you think of war? I think we should 
think of peace. Don’t you believe it 
is better to think of peace and a way 
to solve this problem? 

Farouk: I am not saying that I want 
to fight against the Jewish people. | 
would like to have peace. But in case 
of war, I will have to join my Arab 
friends. 

The Moderator: 1s military service 
compulsory now in Jordan, Farouk? 

Farouk: If you don’t go to college 
you have to serve in the army for two 
years. But if you go to pe Ka you 
are exempted from service. 

Zohar (Israel): | have to go into 





the army, too, because both boys and 
girls in Israel have to serve. 

Gladys (Lebanon): You have to? 

Zohar: Yes. The population of Israel 
is so small compared to that of the 
Arab countries that we have to have 
everybody. 

The Moderator: What is the popu- 
lation of Israel, Zohar? 

Zohar: A little over a million and a 
half. 

The Moderator: It's the same in both 
Lebanon and Jordan, isn’t it? 

Farouk (Jordan): Yes. Jordan also 
has about a million and a half popula- 
tion, So does Lebanon. 

Zohar: But the population of the en- 
tire Arab League comes to 45,000,000! 

The Moderator: Does this figure of 
45,000,000 in all Arab countries take 
in North Africa, too? 

Farouk: No, not all. It includes only 
those countries in the Arab League— 
Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Saudi-Arabia, Leb- 
anon, Yemen, Libya, and Jordan. 

: You can see, with all those 
countries, why everyone in Israel must 
be prepared for an emergency. That 


is why, in my high school, it is com 
pulsory to take military training, Every 
one must know how to use a gun. 

The Moderator; Both girls and boys? 

Zohar: Yes. 1 don't know—perhaps 
everything will reach such a crisis that 
we will have to use our guns. I hope 
not. But if war breaks out again, | 
would have to take part in it, 

The Moderator; Farouk, | know your 
family came from Haifa, but you knou 
Jerusalem, don’t you? 


Living on the Borders 

Farouk: Yes, I have lived in Jeru 
salem most of my life. 

The Moderator; Could you tell us 
what it is like there now? 

Farouk; Well, Jerusalem is divided 
into the old city and the new city, The 
old part is the biggest and it contains 
most of the famous holy places. 

Judith (Great Britain): This is most 
interesting to me. I don’t believe most 
people in the Western world realize 
that Jerusalem is divided. As I under 
stand you, does Jordan have the main 
part and Israel another part? 














Phen (Israel); Yes. The border 
runs the middle of 

the city. Take this example: I went to 
Jerusalem to visit my sisters, who study 


there. They lived a short distance from 
the border, I saw children playing right 
on the border. 

Farouk (Jordan): 1 can give you an- 
other example. The house in which I 
lived in Jerusalem—ry aunt's house— 
was so near the border that you could 
drop a stone from a window and it 
would land in Israeli territory! 

Judith: Doesn't that create dread- 
ful tension and bad feeling? 

Farouk: Yes. There have been shoot- 
ings on the border. Whenever there is 
any trouble or shooting on the border, 
the whole country gets enraged. No 
one likes the shooting, of course, Cer- 
tainly, in the last month, when there 
were two Jewish aggressions on the 
border of Egypt and the border of 
Syria, everyone got very excited. 

Gladys; We do not like it either 
when the Israelis raid the Syrian bor- 
der, The average teen-ager in Lebanon 
feels the same as every other person 
in an Arab country feels, But we have 
another problem. We have so many 
Arab refugees in Lebanon—about 200,- 
000 refugees. And we cannot support 
them the way we should like to. The 
United Nations is helping them some- 
what, but not to the extent needed. 


Mistaken Ideas 


The Moderator: I'd like to ask those 
of you from the Middle East what 
facts about your country you would 
like most to have Americans under- 
stand, 

Yohar (Israel); would like Ameri- 
cans to know that we do go dancing 
and we do have movies. Sometimes | 
think that if you mention the words 
Middle East to American teen-agers 
they think you are almost uncivilized. 
It is not this way. 

Gladys (Lebanon): 1 wish American 
teen-agers would learn that Lebanon 
is not a desert and that we don't go 
to school on camelback. (General 
laughter.) And we don’t use candle- 
light at night, either, Lebanon is one 
of the most highly developed countries 
in the Middle East and it is also one 
of the most beautiful places. We have 
the highest standard of living of any 
Arab country. About 80 per cent of our 


in other Middle East countries? 

Zohar: The literacy rate in Israel is 
90 cent. It is much lower in most 
of the Arab countries. But this is not 
a fair 

The Moderator: Why, Zohar? 

Zohar: Because aan wey its de- 
velopment in the twen 
Naturally it copied its cundards of of liv- 





ization. Only very recently have they 
begun to develop. 


Advances in Arab Nations 


Farouk (Jordan): The situation 
varies greatly from country to country. 
For example, there is a great difference 
between Lebanon and Jordan. What I 
think is important is the great rate 
of advance of the Arab countries. They 
are advancing now more than ever be- 
fore in history. 

Gladys (Lebanon): 1 agree. | was 
amazed by the number of Saudi-Ara- 
bian students that now come to the 
American University at Beirut in my 
country. And each year the number is 
increasing. Students come from coun- 
tries that once were desert. I guess 
the economic development since oil 
was found there has helped them. 

Farouk; In Jordan, we are trying to 
make education compulsory for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, Other 
Arab countries are, too. I can give ex- 
amples of many Arab countries which 
are spending tremendous amounts of 
ray oy building schools and improv- 
ing systems of education. 

The Moderator; What would you 
say, each of you, is the most important 
political event in your country in your 
lifetime? 

Zohar (Israel); Well, 1 would say 
the greatest event that happened was 
the establishment of my country. Be- 


fore 1947, it was called Palestine and 
it was under the British Mandate. It 














is a unpleasant thing to say to 
you, Judith, but the British did’ not 
serve their responsibilities well toward 
us 


Judith (Great Britain): In what way, 
Zohar? 

Zohar; Well, after the League of 
Nations made Palestine a British Man- 
date, the British stopped immigration. 
And they would not permit us to buy 
more land. That made it difficult fo: 
Jewish refugees of World War II. 

Judith: But wasn't, it our Foreign 
Secretary, Balfour, who made the fa- 
mous declaration that Palestine should 
be a land for the Jewish people? 

Farouk: 1 think you should be grate- 
ful to England, Zohar, because if it 
had not been for England you would 
not have what you call the “home- 
land.” 

Zohar: We are grateful to England 
in some ways. But it does not mean 
they didn’t make mistakes. 


A Look Into the Future 


The Moderator: To project into the 
future—if there were not the tension 
that there is today, what could your 
countries be doing for each other? 

Zohar: 1 would say that we need 
the oi] from Arab countries—such as 
Iraq. And we need trade and agri- 
cultural products, In return, we could 
give the Arabs the use of the Bay of 


‘Haifa, That would be a good way to 


pass into Jordan since Jordan has no 
way to the sea. Also Israel is more 
industrialized than the Arab countries, 
and I think they would benefit by our 
trade. 

Gladys (Lebanon): 1 think that all 
the tension between our nations could 
be stopped if only the countries wanted 
to stop it. 

The Moderator: Then why is it so 
difficult to stop? 

Farouk: Because both sides have 
very different and very firm points of 
view and neither side will compromise. 

Zohar: It is like filling a glass. When 
sa can’t fill it any more, you either 

ve to spill it or the glass breaks. 

Farouk: 1 hope when you speak of 
this glass—I hope you don’t mean that 
you have to have more Arab land! 

The Moderator: 1 think she means 
that when tension builds up to such a 
degree, something has to give—there 
is no safety valve. 

Farouk: I hope we will not have 
war. I feel that war is not necessary. 
Nobody wants to have war after see- 
ing what it is like. 

The Moderator: I'm sorry, but our 
time is up. I think the fact that the 
three of you from Israel, Jordan, and 
Lebanon are -willing to sit down to- 
gether and discuss this whole situa- 
tion is encouragement to us all that it 
can be worked out peacefully. 





Greet Information phot 


The Greek evzones are gallant fighters. 


* & RE we losing Greece as an ally?” 
This question was answered for 
the free world on February 19. On that 
day close to 4,000,000 Greeks trooped 
to the polls in nation-wide elections 
(women voted for the first time). 

The hard-fought election campaign 
was between two major groups. One 
was the conservative, strongly pro- 
Western National Radical Union (led 
by Premier Constantine Karamanlis). 
The opposition consisted of the neutral- 
ist Democratic Union (a seven-party- 
coalition running from the far right to 
the extreme left). 

When the ballots were counted, the 
free world breathed a sigh of relief. 
The pro-Western forces had won a ma- 
jority in the new parliament (163 seats 
to the Democratic Union’s 137). But 
there was a dark lining to this victory. 

1. The pro-Western party had won a 
majority of the seats. But in popular 
voting strength, Premier Karamanlis’ 
party trailed the Democratic Union by 
about 200,000 votes. 

2. The number of pro-Western depu- 
ties in the 300-seat Greek parliament 
has been cut from 214 to 163, This slim 
margin may weaken the government's 
power to take vigorous action in solv- 
ing Greece’s many economic problems. 

What makes Greece so important to 
the West? 


Strategic Peninsula 


Greece consists of a mountainous, 
many-fingered peninsula jutting out 
from southeastern Europe into the blue 
Mediterranean, plus 467 scattered is- 
lands (including Crete and Rhodes). 

Six of every ten of Greece’s 8,000,000 
people (about the population of New 
York City) eke out a bare existence 
from their country’s rocky, mostly bar- 
ren soil. Only one quarter of Greece's 
51,168 square miles (the size of Illinois) 
is suitable for farming. Greek farmers 





Greece—Weight in 
the Balance 
Between East and West 


The new government is pro-Western, but harmony 
must be restored between Greece and her allies 


olives, and tobacco (the country’s chief 
export) on tiny plots, 

Lacking natural resources—Greece 
has very little coal, iron, or oil—the 
Greeks have not been able to develop 
major industries. The country must 
import about 20 per cent of its food 
and most of its raw materials and man- 
ufactured goods. 

Greece is a poor country—one of the 
poorest in Europe—and her population 
is small. But in the balance of power 
between East and West there are two 
reasons why Greece weighs heavily. 

The first can be seen by glancing at 
the map (page 10). Greece is strategi- 
cally located. She guards the defense 
lines of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) in the eastern 
Mediterranean. If Greece fell under 
the Communist yoke, Turkey would be 
outflanked, and the oil-rich Middle East 
would be gravely threatened. 

The Greeks know how eager the 
Communists are to swallow up their 
country. For three years, from 1946 to 
1949, the Greeks fought off a revolt 
backed by the Russians. Much of the 
aid to the Greeks came from the United 
States. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Greeks enthusiastically joined 


NATO. In 1953, Greece became the 
keystone of the Balkan alliance which 
bands together Greece, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia 





International News photo 


Premier Constantine Karamanlis is a 


grow cotton, cereals, grapes, rice, stanch friend of the Western democracies. 


Greece is an ally worth its salt. There 
is an old Greek saying that “Creeks 
prefer freedom to bread.” If we explore 
Greek history we can find why Greeks 
treasure liberty, and why they are will- 
ing to fight for it. 


Cradle of the West 


The history of Western civilization 
began with the ancient Greeks, Their 
city-states were the first democracies— 
the very word is from the Greek “de- 
mos” (people) and “kratein” (to rule). 
Most historians trace. the origins of 
Western philosophy, science, the arts, 
epic poetry, and the theatre, straight 
back to clasgical Greece. 

But the Creek city-states eventually 
drained their strength by warring 
against each other. By the middle of 
the second century, in 146 B, C., Greece 
fell under the yoke of Rome. In 1460 
A. D.,, after a thousand years of Chris- 
tian rule, Greece was conquered by the 
Ottoman Turks, who carried their ban- 
ner into the heart of Europe. 

Greece remained under Turkish rule 
for almost four centuries, until she won 
her independence in 1829. The country 
was established as a monarchy in 1832, 
with the support of France, Britain, 
and Russia. 

In 1832 Greece was much smaller 
than it is today, But Greece expanded, 
step-by-step (mostly at Turkey's ex- 
pense), until it reached its present size. 

Greece became a republic in 1924. 
Eleven years later, the deposed king, 
George II, was returned to the throne 
when the monarchy was re-established 
by popular vote. He was on the throne 
during World War Il, when Italian 
Fascist troops invaded Greece in 1940. 

The soldiers of Fascist Italy had a 
surprise waiting for them. Poorly 
equipped and outnumbered though 
they were, the Greek evzones (soldiers) 
astounded the world by their stubborn 
resistance. They drove the Italians into 
the mountains and bottled them up. 
Mussolini, in desperation, called on his 
partner Hitler for help. In April, 1941, 
Nazi legions attacked Greece from the 
north. The gallant Greeks were finally 
overcome by the Nazis. 











Cyprus—isle of Discord 


The British crown colony of Cyprus 
is an island about the size of Connec- 
tieut lying in the northeastern comer 
of thé Mediterranean. 

For three quarters of a century Cy- 
prus had submitted peacefully to British 
rule, But about a year ago a battle cry 
arose among the 400,000 Cypriotes of 
Greek blood (80 per cent of the popu- 
lation). The battle cry was for “enosis” 
-the Greek word for “union”~with 
their ancient motherland, Greece. 

Demands for enosis have stirred up 
a hornet’s nest of anger among three 
NATO partners—Greece, Turkey, and 
Britain. Here is what each has to say: 

Greece: The Greeks are bitter be- 
cause their traditional friend, Britain, 
has refused to allow Cyprus to decide 


its own future. Greece is angry because 
another ally, Turkey, enosis. 
Britain: The headquarters of Britain's 
troops in the Middle East are now lo- 
cated in Cyprus. Britain says it must 
maintain this strategic base to safe- 
guard its Mediterranean lifeline. 
Turkey: Turkey fears that the Cypri- 
otes of Turkish origin (about 20 per 
cent of the population) would suffer if 
Greece and Cyprus were united. 
Recently, the dark picture on Cyprus 
brightened. Archbishop Makarios, the 
black-bearded political and religious 
leader of the Greek Cypriotes, agreed 
to negotiate with the British on self- 
determination. And the British have 
agreed that Cyprus would eventually be 
given the right to unite with Greece. 





More than three years of brutal oc- 
cupation followed, When British troops, 
with the help of Greek guerrillas, finally 
drove the enemy out of Greece in Octo- 
ber, 1944, that war-torn ccuntry needed 
peace badly in order to rebuild. 

But the Greeks were to have no 
peace. 


Red Revolt Crushed 


In 1946, the Greek Red§, armed and 
egged on by the Russian satellites on 
Greece's borders, attempted to take 
over the country. With the Greek army 
weak, and the economy at the breaking 
point, it seemed only a question of time 
before long-suffering Greece would join 
other Balkan countries as part of the 
Soviet empire. 

At this crucial moment, in March, 
1947, the hard-pressed Greek govern- 
ment appealed to the United States for 
aid. President Truman, with the bipar- 
\isan support of Congress, asked that 
$300,000,000 worth of military and 
other supplies be sent to the Greeks 
immediately. American aid and military 
advisers came in the nick of time. 

Instead of slipping behind the Iron 
Curtain, Greece defeated the Red guer- 
rillas and brought the three-year civil 
war to an end. When the guns finally 
fell silent, the Greeks had fought al- 
most continously for ten years against 
three of the monstrous tyrannies of our 
time: Fascism, Nazism, and Commu- 
nism. Amazingly, Greece has survived 
as a free nation. 

Since 1947, the United States has 
pumped about $3,000,000,000 into 
Greece's economic bloodsteam. This 
massive aid has been aimed at strength- 
ening the Greek economy and keeping 
that nation a stanch defender of the 
tree world. 

What have been the concrete results 
of our aid to Greece? 

From the military standpoint, Ameri- 
can funds have helped build a formi- 


dable fighting force. Thanks to us, more 
than 100,000 hardened Greek troops 
(some of whom served side by side 
with American GI's in the Korean War) 
have up-to-date equipment and modern 
training. U. S. military grants to Greece 
in 1955 totaled up to $100,000,000, 
but the upkeep of a modern army is 
costly. Fifty-five per cent of Greece's 
national budget is devoted to main- 
taining its armed forees—a high but 
necessary price for an impoverished 
country to pay for its security. 
Economically, our financial aid has 
Sune eee So get, Gotane baat am Des 
feet. Food production is now far above 
pre-war levels. A new electric-power 
system has doubled Greece's output of 
electricity in less than five years. Elec- 
tric lights have been introduced into 
towns and villages that had been using 
olive oil lamps for centuries. Swamps 
have been drained and wasteland re- 
claimed (enabling pre-World War I 
rice production to be multiplied 18 
times). Hundreds of bridges have been 
restored and thousands of miles of high- 
ways constructed. Greece's seaports and 
hundreds of villages have been rebuilt. 

















Much has been done, but many prob- 
lems continue to plague Greece. 

1. Greece is overpopulated. Chronic 
unemployment is the rule for a large 
percentage of the population. 

2. The cost of living is rising. Prices 
rose 10 per cent in 1955. They have 
climbed 30 per cent since 1952. 

3. Poverty remains a major blight on 
the Greek economic horizon. About 
3,000,000 Greeks live on as little as 12 
to 25 cents a day. 

Most economists say that U, S. eco- 
nomic aid to Greece ($76,000,000 in 
1955) must continue for some time. 

Now, let’s turn to Greece’s politics. 


Greek Politics Today _ 


From 1945 to 1952, Greece had a 
series of short-lived coalition cabinets. 
A coalition cabinet has many parties 
represented within the government. 
These parties must compromise their 
differences for the cabinet to rule effec- 
tively. But sometimes compromise is 
difficult. Greek premiers rose and fell. 

In November, 1952, the Greek people 
voted a strong government into power. 
It was headed by a national hero, Mar- 
shal Alexander Papagos (he led the 
Greeks against the guerrillas during 
the civil war). The Greek electorate 
gave the party he founded, the Greek 
Rally, an overwhelming majority in 
parliament. From 1952 to 1955 Greece 
was ruled by a firm hand. 

Marshal Papagos died in October, 
1955. After his death, the Rally move- 
ment split into rival factions. Most of 
the Marshal’s followers supported tall, 
dark, and handsome Constantine Kara- 
manlis, Papagos’ successor as premier. 
Finding himself unable to hold the 
Rally together, the new premier formed 
his own pro-Western party, the Na- 
tional Radical Union. He pledged it to 
carry out Greece’s commitments to the 
free world. It is this new party which 
has just won a narrow victory. 

The Greek people, by their vote, 
have preserved the bonds between their 
country and the free world. Whether 
the bonds remain close will depend in 
large measure on whether the island of 
Cyprus is allowed to become part of 
Greece (see above). Premier Karamanlis 
had a word of warning for the West. 

“We cannot be treated like poor rela- 
tives. We have our own national inter- 
ests. And despite my respect, admira- 
tion, and recognition of our inevitable 
destiny with the West, it must be re- 
membered that we are people. And the 
Greek people have not been satisfied 
with Western policy in Cyprus... .” 

The security of the West depends on 
unity, and the Western democracies are 
striving to restore harmony between 
Greece and its allies. For if Greece 
should drift toward “neutralism,” there 
could be but one winner—the U.S.S. R. 








Pitzpatrick in 8t. Louis Post-Dispateh 
How to Clear the Smoke-Filled Room 


RESIDENT Eisenhower's announce- 

ment on February 29 that he would 
be willing to run for a second term has 
had two effects: First, it has cleared up 
doubts .that the President might not 
seek re-election. Second, it has turned 
the spotlight, full strength, on the con- 
ventions’and primaries that precede a 
Presidential election. 

Every four years, on the Tuesday 
that falls after the first Monday in 
November, American voters go to the 
polls to choose their President. The 
date this year is November 6. 

Voters have a free choice—but not an 
unlimited choice. Generally, only two 
men have a chance in the Presidential 
election—one Republican and one Dem- 
ocrat. Other candidates may run and 
some people may vote for them, But 
the minor party candidates rarely stand 
any chance at all. For all practical pur- 
poses, the voters’ choice narrows down 
to a decision between the Republican 
and Democratic candidates. 

How are these two candidates chosen? 
The process is complicated and it be- 
gins long before election day. 

This year, the nominating process 
gets under way this week, with the 
important New Hampshire primary of 
March 18. The process will continue 
through other primaries and state con- 
ventions until the Republicans and 
Democrats meet at national conven- 
tions. The Democratic convention is set 
for August 13 in Chicago, the Republi- 
can for August 20 in San Francisco. 

Let's take a close look at the way 
the candidates will be chosen. 


How Primary System Grew 


In the early days of our Republic, 
nominees for political office of any 
kind were picked by a caucus, a meet- 
ing of politicians (see “History Behind 
the Headlines,” p. 16). Critics of the 


SPECIAL UNIT—PRIMARIES AND CONVENTIONS 





Preference Primaries— 


Springboards 


to Nomination 


How Presidential preference primaries work to select 
candidates, and some suggestions for their improvement 


caucus system said that the choice of 
a candidate was controlled by a hand- 
ful of men. 

Eventually, the caucus system was 
abandoned as a method of nominating 
Presidential candidates. In its stead a 
system of state and national conventions 
was used, attended by delegates from 
each state. The first national conven- 
tion was held by the Democrats in 
1832. It was hailed as a great step for- 
ward in giving expression to the will 
of the people in the choice of a can- 
didate. 

But as the years passed, some people 
began to object to the way in which 
delegates to these conventions were 
chosen, They charged that the political 
bosses of each state picked the dele- 
gates, and for that reason the conven- 
tions did not really represent the rank- 
and-file of the party. 

In the 1890s, reform leaders came 
up with a new idea—the Presidential 


preference primary. This was a prelimi- 
nary election in which all party mem- 
bers could have a say in the choice of 
the party's nominees. They could vote 
for convention delegates pledged to 
represent their choice at the national 
convention. Since 1900, many states 
have adopted this system. 

This year 19 states are holding Presi- 
dential preference primaries. Among 
these primaries, however, are great 
variations in method and purpose. 


Pledged Delegates 

In some states, delegates to the na- 
tional convention are pledged to vote 
for a particular candidate at the oon- 
vention. In other words, the preference 
of the voters is binding upon the dele- 
gates at the national convention. 

Sometimes a particular candidate 
may decide during the convention that 
the tide is swinging against him. He 
may feel that he does not have enough 





Map shows states holding preference primaries and date on which each state 
will hold its primary. Rest of states (shaded) name delegates at state conventions. 
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Senator Estes Kefauver and his wife (on left) watch residents line up for 
ballots in 1952 preferential primary election at Pembroke, New Hampshire. 


support to win the nomination. In that 
case, the candidate may release dele- 
gates who are pledged to support him 
because of primaries. Then the prefer- 
ence of the voters is no longer binding 
on the delegates. 

Six states have preference primaries 
in which all delegates are pledged. 
They are California, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin. (At 
the Republican National Convention in 
1952, Minnesota's delegates were 
pledged to support Harold Stassen, a 
former governor of Minnesota, who 
had won Minnesota’s preference pri- 
mary that year, When convention vot- 
ing got under way, Mr. Eisenhower had 
the support of 595 convention dele- 
gates, but needed 605 to capture the 
nomination. Stassen then released Min- 
nesota’s 28 pledged delegates and 
asked them to support Eisenhower. 
This gave Ike the extra votes he 
needed. ) 

In other states holding primaries, 
delegates are not bound by the results. 
For this reason, politicians scornfully 
call them “popularity contests.” 

What about the 29 states which are 
not holding Presidential primaries this 
year? How do they choose delegates 
to the national conventions? 

In two states, Louisiana and Arizona, 
party executive committees pick the 
delegates. In two other states, Georgia 
and Arkansas, the Democrats pick dele- 
gates through a state committee, while 
the Republicans elect delegates at a 
state convention. 

The other states use conventions. 
Local political clubs call meetings to 
elect representatives to a state conven- 
tion. The local meetings are open to all 
members of the party, but 
mly the politicians attend. The state 
onvention, which is thus carefully con- 


trolled by the state’s political leaders, 
chooses delegates to the national con- 
vention. 


Are Primaries Ineffective? 


In the final analysis, the rank-and-file 
voters of each party actually have very 
little to do with c ing the vonven- 
tion delegates who select each party's 
Presidential candidate. 

It has been estimated that the 1,200- 
or-so convention delegates (not counting 
those from the few states with mean- 
ingful primaries) are actually picked 
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by no more than 100 state or local 
political bosses. Ed Flynn, a one-time 
Democratic leader from New York, once 
said: “Probably considerably less than 
100 men in any convention really dic- 
tate what occurs.” 

This does not mean, however, that 
these boss-picked delegates will ignore 
public opinion entirely in the choice of 
a nominee. Party leaders want to win 
the election, so they try to pick a pop- 
ular candidate. Moreover, most con- 
vention delegates are the very party 
workers who have to organize the 
party's campaign in their home areas. 
They are going to make certain, there- 
fore, that they nominate a man who 
will capture the greatest number of 
votes. They know that the machine- 
picked “crony” rarely has this ability 
to win. 

As for the state Presidential prefer- 
ence primaries, no Presidential nomina- 
tion thus far in our history has actually 
been decided by them. 

Take 1952, for example. Senator 
Estes Kefauver, who had won several 
state primaries, did not even come close 
to winning the Democratic nomination. 
Instead, the national convention chose 
Adlai Stevenson, who haci not entered 
a single primary! 

On the other hand, a setback in one 
preference primary can wreck a candi- 
date’s entire campaign. For example, 
in 1944 Wendell Willkie (who had 
been the unsuccessful Republican can- 
didate against Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1940) decided to try for the nomination 
again. But he was so badly beaten in 
the Wisconsin primary that he dropped 


Wide World photo 
The voting over, job of counting ballots begins as election workers 
start tobulating vote at 1952 primary election in Manchester, N. H. 














out of the race for the nomination. The 
same thing happened to Harold Stassen 
in a 1948 Pimary in Oregon. 





Flaws in Primary System 


With all its shortcomings, the pri- 
mary system is still, in the view of many 
political scientists, the most democratic 
method yet developed for nominating 
Presidential candidates. 

However, some observers feel that 
the present preference primary set-up 
has many flaws that could be corrected. 
Here are some of their suggestions: 

> Variations in rules from state to 
state make primaries mean different 
things in different states. Therefore, 
there should be a uniform system, with 
all delegates pledged. 

All preference primaries should be 
held at one time. This year they run 
between March 13 and June 5 (see 
map)—which confuses the whole sys- 
tem. 


> All states should holc. 
primaries. The fact that only 19 of our 
48 states hold them limits their effect. 
The results can never indicate what 
the country as a whole thinks of par- 
ticular candidates. 

p All announced candidates for the 
Presidential nomination should be re- 
quired to participate in every primary. 
Today, certain candidates avoid pri- 
maries in certain states where they 
might make a bad showing. This prac- 
tice does not give a realistic measure 
of different candidates’ strength. Fur- 
thermore, it deprives voters of a choice 
between all the candidates. 

Some critics of the present system 
think we should adopt a direct national 
primary, They think we should abolish 
the convention system altogether. Their 
plan, according to one proposal, would 
work this way: 

Registered voters of each party in 
each state would vote for the men they 
favored for the Presidential and Vice- 
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Presidential nominations: Winners in 
each of these state primaries would re- 
ceive the state’s total nominating votes 

Nominating votes would be deter- 
mined by adding the number of U. S. 
Senators and members of the House of 
Representatives from that state. (For 
example, Connecticut, with two Sena- 
tors and six Representatives, would 
have eight nominating votes.) The can 
didate in each party who got the largest 
number of nominating votes in the 
national total would be his party's 
nominee, 

(Arguments for and against such a 
direct national primary were presented 
in Senior Scholastic’s Forum Topic of 
the Week in the February 23 issue.) 

These, of course, are all considera- 
tions for the future, You, as future 
voters, may be asked in coming years 
to approve or disapprove such changes. 
But for 1956, the national convention 
system will continue to decide the 
Presidential nominees. 


SPECIAL UNIT—PRIMARIES AND CONVENTIONS 





The Nominating Convention— 
Political Merry-Go-Round 


How the conventions nominate Presidential 


ANY of you may remember seeing 
highlights from the 1952 national 
conventions on television. You may 
have seen and heard the speeches, the 
demonstrations, and even some of the 
behind-the-scenes scrambling for votes. 
This August, television cameras will 
again bring these conventions into your 
home. As you watch, you may agree 
with those people who call the conven- 
tions a combination of college football 
rally, Old Home Week, and a three- 
ring-circus. You may agree with Irvin 
S. Cobb, the famous humorist, who 
once said that a national convention 
represented “more wasted energy, more 
futile, fruitless endeavor, more useless 
expenditure of noise, money, and talent 
than any other institution on earth.” 
But whatever you think, you'll prob- 
ably agree that this gigantic political 
jamboree makes a whopping good show. 
Let's take a look at how it ticks. 


How Convention Is Set Up 


The job of organizing a national von- 
vention is complex. Nearly a year be- 
fore the convention, the natidnal com- 
mittee of each party (made up of a 


committeeman and a committeewoman 
from each state) meets to select a con- 
vention city. Major cities vie for the 
honor. In 1948, Philadelphia was the 
scene of both conventions. In 1952, it 
was Chicago. This year, the Democrats 
will meet in Chicago and the Republi- 
cans will meet in San Francisco. 

The national committee also decides 
how many delegates each state is to 
have at the convention. The general 
rule is that each state shall have two 
delegates for each Representative in 
Congress and two for each Senator. 

These chores done, the chairman of 
the national committee sends out “the 
call” to the 3,000-odd county chairmen 
throughout the country. They then be- 
gin to lay plans for selecting delegates 
to the convention—either through state 
conventions or préferential primaries— 
as discussed in the preceding article. 

During the spring—while the pri- 
maries and district and state conven- 
tions are in progress—the convention's 

speaker is chosen. The choice 
is usually made by the “arrangements” 
subcommittee of the national commit- 
tee. The job of the keynote speaker is 
to kick off the convention on opening 


candidates 


night with a rousing political speech 

a speech which will set the keynote for 
both the convention and the election 
campaign which follows. In 1952, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur delivered the Re- 
publican keynote address; Massachu- 
setts Governor Paul Dever delivered the 
Democratic address. (Turn page) 
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"4 think very highly of you—have a seat.” 











convention, which is thus carefully con- 


The Convention Begins 


On the designated day, the delegates 
pile into the convention city, Down- 
town streets are usually jammed. Hotel 
lobbies are thronged with delegates and 
their wives, sporting the banners of 
their candidates, Bands troop up and 
down the street blaring the campaign 
songs of different candidates. 

At a recent Philadelphia convention, 
the headquarters of Earl Warren (then 
California’s governor and a Presidential 
candidate) ladled out California orange 
juice by the barrel. The headquarters of 
Harold Stassen cut slabs from a 400- 
pound Minnesota cheese 

The scene is usually just as hectic at 
the convention hall itself. On the floor 
are about 1,200 delegates and another 
1,200 alternates. (Each delegate usu- 
ally has an alternate, who can step in 
and replace the delegate in case the 
delegate becomes il! or is called away.) 
Along the edges of the hall and in the 
galleries are thousands of spectators 
who have been lucky enough to get 
tickets. 

High up under the rafters is a big- 
name band, Directly in front of the 
speaker's rostrum are the press booths, 
with typ@writers set up. Behind glass 
cages at the back of the stage are the 
radio booths. Television camera plat 
forms are set up where they can keep 
all the proceedings in view. The entire 
floor is swathed in a hot, white light. 
That, added to high summer tempera- 
tures, usually makes conventions hot 
and muggy. 


Committees Go to Work 


Except for the keynote address and 
some hijinks away from the convention 
hall, the first two days are usually dull. 
They are given over to the work of 
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“organizing the convention” — which 
usually concerns four committees. 

The first committee is the credentials 
committee. Its job is to pass on the cre- 
dentials of state delegations and settle 
any disputes as to who is or who isn’t 
an official dalegate. 

In 1952, a big row broke out at the 
Republican convention over credentials. 
Delegations pledged to support Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio (who later died, 
in 1953) were sent to the convention 
from Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, Flori- 
da, and Mississippi. But those same 
states also sent Eisenhower delegates, 
who challenged the credentials of the 
Taft groups. 

Under a “fair play” amendment pro- 
posed by Washington's Governor Lang- 
lie, the contested Southern delegates 
were barred from voting until their 
credentials could be approved. The 
credentials committee then recom- 
mended that the Taft delegates from 
Georgia be seated and that Taft get 22 
of the 38 Texas delegates. But the 
Eisenhower managers refused this com- 
promise. The fight threatened to disrupt 
the entire convention. Finally the Eisen- 
hower forces demanded that the con- 
vention itself vote on the contested 
delegations. The Eisenhower forces 
won this roll call by a 658 to 548 vote. 

The second committee is the rules 
committee. Its job is to set the rules of 
procedure which will guide the con- 
vention. Usually this committee merely 
recommends that the rules of the last 
convention be adopted. But in 1948, at 
the Democratic convention, Southern 
delegates tried to get the convention to 
get two-thirds of the vote to be nomi- 
nated. This proposal was beaten. 

The third committee is that on per- 
manent organization. Its job is to select 
the permanent chairman of the conven- 
tion, who takes over as presiding officer 
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Name of tke Eisenhower has just been placed in nomination by Gov. T. McKeldin of Maryland at 1952 Republican convention. 


when the balloting starts. He is sup- 
posed to be neutral with regard to dif- 
ferent candidates. He can often have 
an important effect on the proceedings, 
since he rules. on debated points or 
decides who should or should not be 
recognized from the floor. 

The fourth committee is the resolu- 
tions committee. Its job is to draw the 
party platform of principles on which 
the candidates will run. For the first 
two days of the convention, the resolu- 
tions committee listens to advocates of 
every conceivable cause who want to 
get a plank into the platform. 


Writing the Platform 


The real object of the resolutions 
committee is to provide a platform big 
enough for any candidate to stand on. 
The platform usually deals in a most 
general way with the major political 
issues of the day, Its tone is very high 
and lofty—but it sometimes gets down 
to specific points. Therefore, it is usu- 
ally evasive—and meant to be evasive. 
Lord Bryce, the British historian, once 
said its purpose is “neither to define 
nor to convince, but rather to attract 
and confuse.” 

Even so, clashes frequently start at 
conventions over the platform. The 
1952 conventions were no exceptions. 
The Republicans had trouble framing a 
foreign policy plank which would be 
satisfactory to both the Taft and Eisen- 
hower “wings” of the party. Some of 
the Middle Western and Far Western 
delegates didn’t want to promise as 
much foreign aid to our European allies 
as delegates from the Eastern states 
wanted. Some Westerners wanted a 
more aggressive policy in the Far East 
In the end, all these views were com- 
promised by a Republican resolution to 
support NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 











Organization) and “similar plans for 
collective security.” 

The Democrats had the most trouble 
in 1952 over their civil rights plank. 
Southerners objected to pledging Fed- 
eral laws to abolish the poll tax as a 
voting requirement, making lynching a 
Federal crime, or setting up a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, In 
their final form, these planks were very 
vague. 

This year, some observers expect an- 
other big quarrel to take place at the 
Democratic convention over civil rights. 
Observers also expect the Republicans 
to have trouble with their platform 
plank on farm price supports. Many 
Republicans point to the Republicans’ 
weak farm plank in 1948 and blame it 
for the loss of five pivotal states in the 
Farm Belt that year—thus throwing the 
election to the Democratic candidate, 
Harry S. Truman. Therefore, they do 
not want the same thing to happen 
again this year. 


Nominations Begin 


When the platform has been pre- 
sented and adopted, the convention 
settles down to its real job—nominating 
a candidate. 

The permanent chairman begins an 
alphabetical roll call of the states. A 
state high on the roll (such as Alabama 
or Arizona), if it has no candidates to 
nominate, may “yield” to a state farther 
down on the list, which does have a 
candidate to propose. 

The nominating speeches follow a set 
pattern. The name of the candidate, 
which is usually known to everybody 
from the outset, is not mentioned until 
the very end of the speech. Then, as 
soon as the name is uttered, a wild 
demonstration breaks out, Usually, these 
demonstrations have been carefully or- 
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ganized in advance. All the delegates 
who favor the candidate jump up and 
down, yelling their lungs out. They 
wave their banners, and snake-dance 
up and down the aisles. Sometimes 
these demonstrations last as long as an 
hour. They amuse the participant, but 
bore a TV audience. 

After the demonstration dies down, 
there are several seconding speeches, 
usually lasting about five minutes each. 
Then more nominations. 

Once the nominations have been 
completed, the official balloting begins 

again in alphabetical order. At the 
end of the roll call, if no candidate has 
a majority, then a second roll is called, 
In 1952, the Republicans nominated 
General Eisenhower on the first ballot. 
In 1948, they nominated Thomas E. 
Dewey on the third ballot. In 1940, the 


Republicans took six ballots before 
Wendell Willkie was nominated. 
The Democrats were at one time 


notorious for deadlocked conventions. 
This was because of their “two-thirds 
rule” (later abolished), which made it 
extremely difficult for any candidate to 
win the nomination on an early ballot. 
In 1924 there were 102 ballots before 
the party leaders agreed on a “dark 
horse” candidate, John W. Davis. 


Scrambles Behind Scenes 


When the convention fight is nar- 
rowed between two or three candidates, 
then the deals begin. Between the first 
and second ballot, or between the 
second and third, the dealing is fast 
and furious on the floor. There are 
frantic conferences between the man- 
agers of the candidates and between 
many delegates. In 1932, for example, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was beginning to 
lose support of some delegates when 
John Nance Garner of Texas threw his 
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Wide World phote 
This was scene at Democratic convention in 1952 after name of Adlai Stevenson of Illinois had been placed in nomination. 


delegates to Roosevelt. This turned the 
tide and led to Roosevelt's winning the 
nomination. Garner later got the Vice- 
Presidential nomination 

Every candidate solemnly swears that 
he will not make deals. But if he doesn't, 
then his managers do it for him, One 
of the most famous examples of this is 
Abraham Lincoln's telegram to his man 
agers in Chicago in 1860. “Make no 
deals for me,” Lincoln telegraphed. But 
David Davis of Illinois (later to be- 
come a Supreme Court Justice) read 
the message and said with exasperation: 
“We are here, and he is not!” 


Majority Opinion Wins 


Deals or no deals, a national conven- 
tion usually ends up representing the 
majority opinion of each party. The 
convention is filled with compromise. 


But compromise is the essence of poli 
tics. And in a democracy as big as ours, 
it lets the wheels of government turn 
smoothly. 





Adapted from carteon by Hummers in Huffaio Evening News 


The Crystal Ball of 1956. 
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SPECIAL UNIT—PRIMARIES AND CONVENTIONS 





From Caucus 


to Jamboree 


OW did our haphazard system of 
nominating a President develop? 
Two hundred years ago, when the be- 
ginnings of representative government 
appeared in the American colonies, 
nominees for political office were picked 
by a “caucus,” a meeting of politicians. 
In 1763 John Adams, later Pres- 
ident, but then a young Boston law- 
yer, wrote in his diary: “The Caucus 
Club meets at certain times in the 
garret of Tom Dawes. .. . There they 
smoke tobacco till you cannot see from 
one end of the garret to the other. 
There they drink flip, I suppose, and 
there they choose a moderator; and 
selectmen, representatives, etc., are 
regularly chosen before they are chosen 
in the town.” 


The Congressional Caucus 


The adoption of the state and Fed- 
eral Constitutions after the Revolution 
increased the number of elective offices 
and gave us the national office of 
President. The difficulties of travel by 
stagecoach made it impractical to call 
together a national conference of pol- 
itical leaders to nominate candidates 
for the Presidency. But the principal 
leaders of the Federalist and Re- 
publican parties were all gathered at 
the capital. Thus it became the custom 
for the members of each party in Con- 
gress to get together as a caucus and 
nominate their respective candidates. 

The “Congressional caucus” system 
of nominating Presidential candidates 
remained in effect through the long 
period of Jeffersonian Republican 


(later called Democratic) dominance. 
But the caucus system was becoming 
increasingly unpopular because it left 
control in the hands of a few Gon-’ 
gressmen and Senators. The rank-and- 
file voters of the parties had little voice 
in the matter. In 1824, a great scramble 





for the prize ensued, The caucus 
favored a ble nonentity, Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, though the frontier 
hero, Andrew Jackson, was far more 
popular with the public. 


National Conventions Begin 


Determined to destroy the corrupt 
and undemocratic “King Caucus,” 
ackson sparked a revolt that swept 
im into the Presidency in 1828. Mean- 
while, a few states had been experi- 
menting with state conventions. And 
transportation was becoming much 
easier for long distances. The Erie 
Canal, the National Turnpike, and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad all were 
built during a five-year period. By 1832 
more than 300 Democratic leaders as- 
sembled at Baltimore and nominated 
Jackson for a second term. 

Since that time, national conventions 
have been the accepted method of 
nomination. 

But the convention system soon 
showed faults of its own, The delegates, 
supposed to represent the party voters, 
were not really independent. Most of 
them were selected by the party lead- 
ers in each state, who easily controlled 
the votes of their hand-picked hench- 
men for the candidates they favored. 
Fraud, bribery, and “deals” of various 
kinds crept in. 

Demands arose for some method by 
which the voters themselves could ob- 
tain a larger share in the party nomina- 
tions. In Crawford County, Pennsyl- 
vania, about the time of the Civil War, 
both the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans adopted a system of preliminary 
elections within each party, to choose 
candidates for state and local offices, 
und for Congress. They were called 
“direct primaries,” and gradually this 
method spread west and south. 

In the 1900's the late Robert M. La- 
Follette, leader of the Progressive 
movement in Wisconsin,- demanded 
laws to make statewide primaries com- 
pulsory. Such a law was passed in 
Wisconsin in 1903, and by 1915 all but 
four states had them. But politicians 
did not like the new system, because 
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Somebody else does the selecting 
it made their work harder and more 


expensive. The wave of progressivism 
ebbed, and many legislatures repealed 
their primary laws. However, voters 
generally approved the system, and in 
time primaries were restored or estab- 
lished in all but two states. 


Growth of the Primary 


It was inevitable that the primary 
idea should also be applied to Presi- 
dential nominations. It was not used 
to nominate a President directly, but 
beginning about 1910, two types of . 
primaries developed: (1) The dele- 
gate primary, in which the voter merely 
indicates his choice of delegates to the 
national convention of his party; (2) 
The preference primary, in which the 
voter is allowed to indicate his pre- 
ference among Presidential candidates 
themselves. The delegates chosen are 
expected to support the choice of the 
majority of their states’ voters at the 
convention. 

Presidential primaries have, on the 
whole, had little effect on the deci- 
sions of the conventions. In fact, the 
conventions have often nominated 
candidates who had not won the 
majority of preference primaries dur- 
ing the preceding spring. In 1912, for 
example, Theodore Roosevelt far out- 
distanced President William H. Taft 
in the Republican primaries. But the 
“Old Guard” controlled the convention 
and renominated Taft, leading to a 
famous split in the party. That was 
when “Teddy” organized his “Bull 
Moose” party and drew so many votes 
from Taft as to elect the Democratic 
candidate, Woodrow Wilson. 

Some political scientists have ad- 
vocated a _ nation-wide preference 
primary under Federal control, held 
on one day in all states, to do away 
with the necessity of national conven- 
tions. But neither the public, the pol- 
iticians, nor Congress has shown more 
than lukewarm interest in such a radi- 
cal change. ~Kennetn M. Govutp 

















SEATO—Firm Link in Asia 


How can we strengthen the po- 
sition of the free world in Asia? 


This was item number one on the 
agenda last week, when U.S. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles met 
with representatives of the seven 
other Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
countries at Karachi, Pakistan. 

A little more than a year ago, there 
were stepped-up threats of Commu- 
nist aggression in the Far East. The 
Reds had taken over North Viet 
Nam, and Communist guerrillas 
were fighting a hit-and-run war in the 
rubber-rich jungles of Malaya. Com- 
munist China was putting strong 
pressure on its southern neighbors. 

In the face of these threats, the 
United States and seven other na- 
tions (Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Thailand, Pakistan, France, and 
the Philippines) joined to form 
SEATO. It was hoped that this alli- 
ance would do for Southeast Asia 
what NATO (the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization) had done for 
Europe—save it from being engulfed 
by the Red tide of communism. 

Last month, Operation Firm Link, 
a mock attack and defense of strate- 
gic bases in Thailand, gave a con- 
crete example of how SEATO would 
swing into action if any member na- 
tion was invaded. 


NO “PAPER TIGER’ 


The joint maneuvers were spear- 
headed by tough U.S. Marines, and 
backed up by land, sea, and air 
forces (six of the SEATO powers par- 
ticipated in the maneuvers, with 
Pakistan and France sending observ- 
ers ). The maneuvers brought home to 
all of Asia—pro-Westefn, neutralist, 
and Communist alike—that SEATO 
was not a “paper tiger.” It, was a 
force to be reckoned with in defend- 
ing freedom in the Orient. 

But Communist tactics in Asia seem 
to have changed. Though they have 
not abandoned the threat of military 
aggression, they now seem to stress 
competition with the West in giving 
economic and technical aid. Thus, 
SEATO has a new problem which 


its military muscle cannot solve. 

Some observers feel that the United 
States may have been putting too 
much emphasis on military aid. What 
is needed, they say, is a stronger 
program of economic and technical 
aid, one that will enable the coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia to build their 
economic muscles. Only then will the 
Communist technique of penetration 
by “promise at a price” be defeated. 


Three French Problems 


France and Morocco signed a pact 
ending France's 44-year-old Pro- 
tectorate over French Morocco in 
North Africa. 


For two years, rebel bands of na- 
tionalists in the rugged Atlas Moun- 
tains of French Morocco have been 
striking at French forces. At first, the 
French tried to crush the rebellion by 
stern military measures. During the 








past year, France has tried to under- 
stand the nationalist aspirations of 
her North African colonies. 

Last year, Morocco’s sultan, Sidi 
Mohammed Ben Youssef, deposed 
by the French in 1953 for his pro- 
nationalist leanings, was restored to 
his throne. Last week the French 
made another major move to satisfy 
nationalist aspirations. In agreement 
with the Moroccans they declared 
that the 1912 Treaty of Fez (which 
gave the French domination in Mo- 
rocco) was out of date and could “no 
longer govern relations between Mo- 
rocco and France.” 

Under her new pact with France, 
Morocco will be granted a large de- 
gree of home rule and, eventually, 
full independence. However, she 
would be linked to France culturally 
and economically. 

The United States is particularly 
concerned about the maintenance of 
peace and order in the North African 
country. Four giant U.S. air bases are 
located in Moroccan territory. 

With the problem of Morocco tem- 
porarily out of the way, the French 
could say, “One down, two to go.” 


PROBLEM OF TUNISIA 


The next North African nut to 
crack was Tunisia. That French 
North African possession was given 
home rule last year, But now, egged 
on by extreme nationalists who insist 
on cutting every bond with France, 
the Tunisian government wants to be 
able to set its own foreign policy 
(until now determined by the 
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Washington in New Home 

This 11-foot statue of George Wash 
ington, long hidden in a dark corner of 
the Smithsonian Institute in Washing 
ton, D.C., has a new home in a well 
lighted room of the institute. 

Statue is the work of Horatio Green- 
ough (1805-1852), the American sculp- 
tor. It was commissioned by Congress 
in 1833, finished in 1843. It was to be 
placed under the dome of the Capitol, 
but when it was taken inside its tre 
mendous weight (30,000 pounds) 
shook the floor, It was speedily taken 
out, placed facing the Capitol’s eastern 
front. The statue had little public ap- 
peal, and was later moved to Smith- 
sonian, where it stayed in a dark 
corner 














French), send its own diplomatic rep- 
resentatives (ambassadors, ministers) 
to foreign capitals, and establish its 
own army. Most observers expect a 
compromise settlement between Tu- 
nisia and France. 

Solving the Moroccan and Tunisian 
problems has been difficult. But it is 
Algeria, France's third North African 
possession, which is the toughest nut 
of all. (See news pages, Feb. 23 is- 
sue.) The nationalist revolt in Algeria 
has been gathering steam. 


PROBLEM OF ALGERIA 


Two weeks ago French Premier 
Guy Mollet spelled out his solution 
for Algeria: 

1. He called for an immediate 
cease-fire between French forces and 
Algerian Moslem rebels. 

2. If the cease-fire was observed 
by the rebels, the French premier 
promised that within “three months” 
there would be “free and fair elec- 
tions” for native representatives, 
They would have the power to nego- 
tiate with France on Algeria. 

8. But, if the fighting didn’t stop, 
“France would be compelled to mo- 
bilize all her resources to ensure 
[security] by every means.” 

So far Mollet’s offer of free elec- 
tions has gone unanswered by the 
rebels. The hit-and-run raids con- 
tinue. Most observers think the pros- 
pects of peace remain bleak and that 
France will have to continue to fight 
if she wants to keep Algeria. 

The fate of Mollet’s government 
may depend on how well it handles 
the problems in North Africa. 


Trouble Brews in Jordan 


Jordan's King Hussein dealt a se- 
vere and unexpected blow to British 
prestige in the Middle East. 


King Hussein dismissed Glubb 
Pasha, English general who com- 
manded Jordan’s Arab Legion army. 

Ever since 1917, when Jordan be- 
came a nation, she has been under 
the guidance of Britain. Britain pays 
more than $20,000,000 a year for the 
‘upkeep of Jordan’s Arab Legion. 
Many of the Legion's officers are 
British. British ground and air forces 
are now stationed in Jordan in ac- 
cordance with the Anglo-Jordanian 
Alliance, which does not expire for 
seven more years. 

Jordan has been long considered 
Britain's most .dependable friend 
among the Arab nations. But when 


defense pact (which includes Britain, 
Iraq, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan), 
riots broke out. Jordan was urged by 


Egypt, Syria, and Saudi Arabia to 


missed Giubb Pasha and sent him 
out of the country. 


MAN OF MYSTERY 


Who is Glubb Pasha? Why should 
his dismissal shock Britain? 

Lieutenant-General John Bagot 
Glubb, a small, slender, British offi- 
cer, was the military adviser (some 
say “the man behind the throne”) of 
Jordan’s kings for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. For 17 years, he was the undis- 
puted leader of the 20,000-man Arab 
Legion, “the finest Arab force in the 
Middle East.” During the 1948-49 
Arab-Israel war, the Legion was the 
only Arab army which gave a good 
account of itself, 

A man who dressed and lived like 
his Arab neighbors, General Glubb 
was much admired and loved by his 
troops. He was given the Moslem 
title of respect, Pasha. He adopted 
two Arab orphans. 

But the strong, hot winds of Arab 
nationalism are blowing through- 
out the Middle East. British- 
educated, 20-year-old King Hussein 
was pressed on all sides by Arab 
nationalists, Hussein finally gave in 
and fired Glubb Pasha, had 














been accused by Arab critics of 
backing a soft policy toward Israel. 
Jordan’s king, despite his dismissal 
of Glubb, stated that he wants to re- 
main friendly with Britain and an 
ally of the west. But most observers 
believe that the Jordanians will now 
move closer to neutralist Egypt and 
away from the western nations. 


2,000,000 Get Pay Raise 


More than 2,000,000 U.S. workers 
get a pay increase this month. 


A new minimum wage law went 
into effect on March 1. This law sets 
minimum wage of $1 an hour for 
persons who make or sell goods in 
interstate commerce—the buying 
and selling of goods or services that 
move across state lines. 

About 24,000,000 workers have 
jobs covered by this minimum of $1 
per hour. All but about 2,100,000 
of these were already getting more 
than $1 an hour as of March 1. 

NOT affected by the law are 
about 41,000,000 other workers. 
They are not working in interstate 
commerce. 

Some of the jobs NOT covered 
by the minimum wage law are: 
Retail trade—jobs in drug stores, 
grocery stores, other local stores; 
many types of salesmen. 

PService jobs—baby-sitting; jobs in 
hotels, restaurants, theatres, barber- 
shops, and laundry businesses. 

Twenty-six states also have mini- 
mum wage laws. Most of these, 
however, apply only to women and 
children. 


Ex-Red Vs. Red Tape 


The tragic story of a former Pol- 
ish consul who wants to become an 
American citizen appears headed 
for a happy ending. 


Thadeusz Kassern was the Polish 
consul in New York in 1948 when he 
decided to break with his country’s 
Communist regime. He asked the 
U.S. State Repartment to grant him 
political asylum. It agreed. Mr. 
Kassern, in turn, agreed to broadcast 
over the Voice of America. 

Later both the State and Justice 
departments urged Congress to pass 
a special bill permitting Mr. Kassern 
to become a citizen. Both depart- 
ments vouched for him as a 
loyal non-Communist. But Congress 
never voted on the measure. 

Last fall, after six years of red 








tape, Mr. Kassern began to despair 
of his chances of staying in the U.S. 
In a moment of desperation he at- 
tempted suicide. 

Fortunately, Mr. Kassern was 
saved from this suicide attempt. He 
then sought and obtained from the 
Immigration Service a “first prefer- 
ence” place on the list. This place 
is given to prospective immigrants 
who would offer the U.S. special 
benefits. 


HAPPY ENDING 


However, the New York office of 
the Immigration Service later noti- 
fied Mr. Kassern that he was inad- 
missible as an immigrant. Their 
reason: He had taken too long to 
leave his official post after the Com- 
munists took over the Polish Gov- 
ernment in May 1947. Mr. Kassern 
was told he and his wife would have 
to leave the U.S. within 60 days. 

Immediately, a° number of Mr. 
Kassern’s American friends pro- 
tested. They cited his broadcasts for 
the Voice of America. They pointed 
out that he had “bolted” the Reds as 
soon as he physically could after re- 
alizing the real nature of the Com- 
munist regime in Poland. 

Last week Immigration Commis- 
sioner Joseph M. Swing reversed the 
ruling which would have barred 
Mr. Kassern from remaining in the 
U.S. And he approved his applica- 
tion for a hearing on becoming a 
permanent resident. 


Lucy Protest Continues 


The case of Miss Autherine Lucy 
versus the University of Alabama 
continued to make headlines. 


Miss Lucy is the Negro college 
graduate and teacher, 26, who re- 
cently won a legal battle for admis- 
sion to the University of Alabama 
at Tuscaloosa. However, her attend- 
ance at classes was greeted by two 
nights of public demonstrations pro- 
testing her admission. University of- 
ficials then suspended Miss Lucy 
(see “America Faces a Problem,” 
March 1 issue) to protect her from 
harm and safeguard other students 
from violence. 

These were the latest develop- 
ments in the case: 

Attorneys for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, acting for Miss Lucy, 
asked the U.S. District court in 
Birmingham, Ala., to order the uni- 


versity to reinstate Miss Lucy. 
Lawyers for the NAACP also filed 
charges, in Miss Lucy's name, that 
university officials had “conspired” 
with the mobs to force her out. 
The attorneys later withdrew these 
charges for lack of evidence. 

Federal Judge M. Hobart Grooms 
ruled that Miss Lucy shoyld be re- 
admitted to the university. He said 
that Tuscalogsa’s police, having been 
alerted, were “adequate and willing” 
to maintain order. 

On March 1, four days before Miss 
Lucy planned to start classes again, 
the University expelled her “perma- 
nently.” She was accused of defam- 
ing university officials by making 
“unfounded charges of misconduct” 
against them, in saying they had 
“conspired” with the mobs. Those 
were the charges that the attorneys 
had withdrawn for lack of evidence. 


“UNFOUNDED CHARGES” 


University officials stated that “No 
educational institution could possi- 
bly maintain any semblance of dis- 
cipline if any students, whether they 
be black or white, guilty of the con- 
duct of Autherine J. Lucy, be per- 
mitted to remain a member of the 
student body after making such 
baseless, outrageous and unfounded 
charges of misconduct on the part of 
the university officials.” 

University officials stated that 
they were ready to accept qualified 
Negro students if ordered to do so 
by the courts. 

On March 3, Miss Lucy announced 
that she planned further legal action 
to fight her expulsion. 


ike Says “Yes” 

President Eisenhower announced 
that he would accept renomination 
and be willing to run for a second 
term in the White House. 


The President said two considera- 
tions led to his decision: 

First, his doctors’ favorable report 
on his recovery from last September's 
heart attack. The President said his 
answer would not have been yes 
“unless I thought I could last out the 
[next] five years.” 

Second, his realization that “the 
work I set out to do four years ago 
could not be accomplished within 
... @ Single term of office.” 

Mr. Eisenhower's announcement 
virtually assures his renomination by 
the Republican national convention 
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next August (see major article on 
conventions in this issue). 

Less certain is the renomination of 
the Vice-President, Righard M. 
Nixon, It is not considered likely that 
Mr. Nixon, who does not have the 
vast personal popularity of the Presi- 
dent, would receive the endorsement 
of all Republican groups. 

President Eisenhower praised Mr. 
Nixon at a press conference, but 
said the selection of his running mate 
should be left to the national con- 
vention. Later, however, Leonard 
Hall, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, predicted that 
Mr. Nixon would be renominated. 

For more on the Vice-Presidential 
nomination, see Forum Topic of the 
Week in next week's issue. 


IN BRIEF 


Wins Election Though Too Young 
to Vote. A 21-year-old Irish school- 
teacher, too young to vote, has won a 
seat in the Ir Parliament. Miss 
Kathleen O'Connor won the seat left 
vacant by the death of her father. Miss 
O'Connor's birthday last October came 
too late to allow her to register for the 
special election. But that didn’t stop 
other people from voting—for her. 


Grant’s Tomb a National Monument. 
Grant's Tomb in New York City will 
soon become a national monument. 
New York’s Governor Averell Harriman 
has signed a bill which authorizes New 
York City to transfer the tomb to the 
Federal Government. 


Bronze Skyscraper. New York, the 
city of skyscrapers, will soon see a 38- 
story building sporting bronze walls, A 
total of 3,200,000 pounds of bronze will 
be used on 153,000 square feet of the 
building's exterior walls. The remaining 
275,000 square feet of wall surface will 
consist of glass. The glass will be tinted 
a pinkish gray to blend with the bronze 
as it ages and weathers. 


Quick Me Z 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Name: (a) the 20-year-old king 
of Jordan; (b) the Vice-President of the 
U.S.; (c) the Premier of France. 

2. Tell which country the following 
“people in the news” come from: (a) 
John Foster Dulles; (b) Guy Mollet; 
(c) Sidi ben Youssef. 

3. For each of the following countries 
in the news, name at least one country 
which borders it: (a) French Morocco; 
(b) Jordan; (c) Algeria. 
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|, NOMINATING A PRESIDENT 
A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
the following items in their correct 
chronological order. 
_a. First nomination of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 
_b. Death of “King Caucus” 
c. Nominations of John Adams, 
efferson, Madison, and Monroe 
_d, First televised broadcast of a 
national convention 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write an 
“F” if it is a fact and an “O” if it is 
an opinion, 

_.&. Nineteen states are holding Pres- 
idential primaries. 

_b. A major reason for the decline 
in the number of states holding 
primaries is the growth of public 
opinion polls, 

_c, The existing method of electing 
candidates has worked well. 

_.d. Directions to delegates vary in 
the different states which hold 
primaries. 

_¢. California and New Hampshire 
are among the states which hold 
primaries, 


C. On the line to the left of each 
of the items in Column A, write the 
number preceding the description in 
Column B which best explains it. 


Column A 
. delegate 
. keynoter 
resolutions committee 
electorate 
national committee 


Column B 

. meeting of a small group of poli- 
ticians off the convention floor 
selects the convention city and su- 
pervises all the arrangements 
. the voters back home 
. sets the tone of the convention in 
the opening speech 
a representative from a state who 
votes at the convention 
6. submits a draft of the party plat- 

form to the convention 


i, GREECE 

A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
the following items in the order in 
which each occurred. 
lt. Nazi conquest of Greece 
_.b. War between Athens and Sparta 


s 


oacs 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 





._¢. Greeks gain freedom from Tur- 


ey 
_d. Return of George II to the 
Greek throne 


B. On the line to the left ot each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


__&. The population of Greece is 
a 

1. 1,000,000 38. 80,000,000 
2. 8,000,000 4, 150,000,000 
Geographically, Greece is de- 
scribed as 

1. a landlocked state 

2. an island 

3. a peninsula 

4. an archipelago 


wee 


...c. Topographically, Greece is 
1. a plain 8. arid 
2. mountainous 4. a plateau 


. The government of Greece to- 
day is 
1. a dictatorship 
2. an absolute monarchy 
3. a republic 
4. a limited monarchy 
. Greece is a member of a Bal- 
kan pact which includes 
1. Russia and Turkey 
3. C and Malta 
8. B and Rumania 
4. Yugoslavia and Turkey 
Greece is linked to the West by 
a military alliance known as 
1. SEATO 8. NATO 
2. METO 4. PLATO 
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—g- All of the following countries 
have invaded Greece at one 
time or anothe: in her history, 
except 
1. Turkey 
2. Rome 
8. Italy and Germany 
4. Britain and France 
. The recent nation-wide election 
in Greece was unusual in that 
1. pro-Western forces won their 
first victory 

2. Communists gained a majori- 
ty by a landslide 

38. women voted for the 
time 

4. it was the first free election 
since the end of World War 
II 


first 


iil. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place a “T” 

if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 

“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 

tion in the graph on ‘vhich to base 

a conclusion. 

__1, Employment in the U, S. in 1955 

reached a peak of 65,200,000. 

The rise in employment in the 

U. S. is owing to the increased 

demand for manufactured goods. 

. At no time during the period 
covered by the graph did em- 
ployment in the U. S. sink be- 
low 58,000,000. 

. Between 1949 and October 1955 
employment in the U. S. almost 
doubled. 

. The source of the figures given 
in the graph is the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


—2. 


IV. ARABS AND ISRAEL 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following countries, place an “A” 
if it is a member of the Arab League 
and an “N” if it is not. 





__1, Egypt 

2. Ivan 

_.8. Israel 

—4. Iraq 

__5. Jordan 

fen | banon 
_.7. Libya 

__8. Saudi-Arabia 
__9. Syria 

__10. Yemen 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Cypriote (stp’ri.ot) 
Cyprus (sf'priis) 


enosis (&n‘6.sis) 


Yugoslavia (y60'g6.sli’vi.a) 

























among your students? 


titles in classroom quantities? 


The ready availability of these paper-bound books 
is valued by educators. Few of these books can be 
obtained through the usual retail outlets, and 
from no other single source can such a selection 
of paper-bound books be purchased in classroom 


Are you interested in well-written books of tested student appeal for 
your school or classroom library? 


Do you want a dependable source for buying supplementary reading 


The 54 titles listed on the following pages, carefully selected by a 
committee of reading experts, make it possible to accomplish any or 
all of these objectives easily and with substantial savings! 


Here’s Your K } Y 


to 


Students’ Reading Enjoyment! 





Outstanding Pocket-Size Books 


... at Discount Prices! 


These 54 colorful, popular, well-printed, durable editions will OPEN DOORS to 
New Adventures in Reading for your students! 


Books regularly 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢, now only 22¢, 31¢ and 44¢ each 


—in lots of twenty or more! 


Would you like to encourage recreational reading of worthwhile books TURN 


el: 


a complete 
list of titles. 





IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS 


quantities, Students may pay for the books them- 
selves, by giving the money to the teacher, who 
makes out the order. Or, in some cases, books 
are paid tor out of library, PTA or other funds 
and kept as part of the school or class library. 


Sponsored by: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Sue Barton 
RURAL St asE 


accord GUID 


The Mystery of the | 


EMPTY ROOM | 








Here are 54 well-written books in popular, colorful, pocket- 


size editions—the best in recreational reading 


for school use. 


the best 


For student appeal, plus real literary merit, you'll find it hard 


to beat this superb assortment! 


Post this annotated list on class bulletin board 
so that students may discover and select the 
books they wish. 


Lots of Laughs 


BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, H. G, Felsen (22°) 
Madcap, laugh-a-minute adventures of lov- 
able Bertie Poddle—as he merrily stumbles 
on to fame, fortune and glory! A riot of fun! 
BABYSITTER’S GUIDE (22¢) 
Hilarious — and shrewd — advice from the 
most fiendish little schemer of them all! 
More than 100 rib-tickling cartoons! 
CURVE BALL LAUGHS, Herman Masin (31¢) 
Uproarious collection of rumbling rhu- 
barbs! Hundreds of baseball's zaniest stories! 
JOKES AND MORE JOKES, Lauber, ed. (22¢) 
Pages and pages jam-packed with the fun- 
niest, laughingest jokes, puns, tall stories, 
wisecracks and cartoons—the best ever! 
*A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR'S COURT, Merk Twain (31¢) 
Sly New Englander—transported backward 
in time—mechanizes knighthood and glee- 
fully sets Arthur's court on its royal ear! 


Animal Friends & Enemies 


SHAG, Thomas C. Hinkle (226) 
Scorned by his cold-hearted owner, “no- 
account” staghound fights back with true 
courage, regains place in hunters’ hearts 
MIDNIGHT, Rutherford Montgomery (22°) 
Gangling colt grows up under the stern 
laws of the wild to lead his own untamed 
band! 

SILVER SADDLES, Covelle Newcomb (22°) 
Young Flint Ryder gets his dream—a golden 
Quarter Horse—but he has to ride 300 dan- 
ger-filled miles for him. A mighty challenge! 
TAWNY, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢) 
With a thousand dollars on his head, outlaw 
dog must somehow prove he’s not a killer! 


Useful and Unique 


10. 








BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (22¢) 
Answers hundreds of questions teen-agers 
ask on dating, manners, family relation- 
ships, “going steady,” clothes, etc 

NAL WEBSTER DICTIONARY (316) 
Ideal “look-it-up” book! Handy-sized, easy- 
to-read. illustrated, compiled by experts 
and approved for home and school use! 


JUST PUBLISHED 


LONG PLAYING RECORD GUIDE (44¢) 
For every LP record collector! More 
than 7,000 recordings—by 150 composers 
discussed and rated! Worth twice the 
price! 
GALLUP’S 1956 ALMANAC OF FACTS (44-) 
Get the facts! Up-to-date reference 
nual gives quick answers to everyday 
questions of fact. 640 pages! 




















JUST PUBLISHED 


HAMMOND-DELL WORLD ATLAS (44¢) 
Clear, full-color maps of every continent 
and country—plus illustrated gazetteer 
and index. A whole world of knowledge 
at your fingertips. 








YOUR OWN BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT (316) 
Perfect, practical guide to outdoor fun 
Tips on equipment, fire-building, cooking- 

for the picnicker or the complete camper 
POCKET GUIDE TO BIRDS, Cruickshank (44¢) 
Wonderful introduction to a grand hobby! 
Includes 72 full-color photographs, many 
vivid drawings, easy-to-read text. 


Chills, Thrills & Happy Endings 


17. 


19. 


22. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


THE BLACK ARROW, R. L. Stevenson (31¢) 
Young Dick Shelton, searching for revenge, 
joins forces with a band of forest outlaws- 
the dreaded Black Arrows! 

DOWN THE BIG RIVER, S. Meader (22¢) 
Pioneer boy's trial by fire! Tom Lockwood 
battles river pirates’ cutthroat band! 

MM) BRAVE HARVEST, Richard Cargoe (31¢) 
Savage Indian raids force heroic New Eng- 
land settlers—and their women—to fight to 
save their dreams to stay alive! 

\) TRUMPETS OF COMPANY K (31¢) 
Superb action-packed story of a desperate 
rescue mission—one troop of cavalry against 
a whole battle-crazed tribe! 

) NAVAJO CANYON, Tom Blackburn (22°) 
Tension-loaded tale of a renegade Navajo 
band an Army scout who believes 
they're right—and gets caught in a deadly 
crossfire! 

THE PEARL LAGOON, Charles Nordhoff (22¢) 
Teen-ager'’s thrilling adventures while 
pearl-hunting in the South Seas. By the 
co-author of Mutiny on the Bounty! 
THUNDER ROAD, William C. Gault (220) 
Ride with Pete Elliot, “a real cool boy with 
a mighty hot car,” straight for “The Big 
One” at the Indianapolis Speedway! 

HIGH TRAIL, Vivien Breck (31¢) 
Top-notch adventure thriller! Chloe Cas- 
sidy finds danger—and meets a special 
friend —on a treacherous mountain trail! 
THE LOST KINGDOM, Chester Bryant (226) 
Young Rodmika finds an ancient kingdom 
deep in the trackless Indian jungle. Taut 
spine-tingler by a prize-winning author 
THE LION’S PAW, Robb White (22¢) 
High-speed escape story! Three youthful 
runaways—one’'s a girl—plunge into Flor- 
ida’s vast, forbidding Everglades! 

() TRENT’S LAST CASE, E. C. Bentley (22¢) 
Suspenseful murder mystery features a 
plot so ingenious and so masterful that 
youre kept guessing until the very last 
page! 

MASK OF GLASS, Holly Roth (226) 
Counter Intelligence agent matches wits 
with Red underground plotters! Thrill-a- 
minute espionage drama! 





Regularly 25c, 35c and 








stfinding Pocket-Size Books... 





29. MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM (22¢) 
Strange story of Silas Trott’s creaky old 
house. Full of suspense, secrets, surprises! 

30. GHOST TOWN ADVENTURE (22¢) 
Warm-hearted, fun-loving Deans take over 
a ghost town, lure tourists with fish, flap- 
jacks and gold. Fun, action, romance! 

31. MYSTERY OF THE MOONCUSSER (316) 
Learn the mooncusser’s secret! First-rate 
mystery, complete with strange caves, 
phantom ships—and two determined teen- 
agers! 


Especially for Girls 


32. () PASTORAL, Nevil Shute (22¢) 
Tender story of a romance in wartime. Es- 
pecially different and exciting because 
both boy and gir! are in uniform! 

33. SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE, Boylston (22¢) 
Vivacious, red-headed Sue meets romance 
and excitement in a big-city hospital! 

34. SUE BARTON, RURAL NURSE, Boylston (22¢) 
Sue’s work—and her heart—take her to 
Springdale to help Dr. Bill Barry battle a 
raging epidemic! 

35. SPURS FOR SUZANNA, Betty Cavanna (22°) 
A whole summer with -horses promise 
of a romance—what more could a gir! ask? 


Star-Gazing—Fiction and Fact 


36. DAYBREAK: 2250 A.D.—BEYOND EARTH'S 
GATES, Norton—Padgett & Moore (31¢) 
Two startling thrillers each a complete 
novel—for the price of one. An S-F bargain! 





JUST PUBLISH®0Cre""""™ 


37. (“) MISSION TO THE STARS, 
A. E. Van Vogt (22¢) 
Suspense-filled interstellar adventure 
into the far-distant future. By teen- 
agers’ favorite science-fiction writer! 











38. “) BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE SUN (44¢) 
Excellent, fascinating background material 
for all science-fiction fans. Illustrated with 
many photos, authoritative diagrams 


Spotlight on Sports 


39. FRESH WATER FISHING, Carhart (31¢) 
Indispensable for every inland angler 
beginners and veterans. Scores of how-to 
llustrations plus 17 full-color pages 

40. KID WHO BATTED 1.000, Allison & Hill (31¢) 
Dave King’s incredible batting eye—and his 
pet rooster—turn the major leagues upside- 
down! Fast-moving baseball yarn! 


JUST PUBLISHED 
41. 1956 BASEBALL ALMANAC (31¢) 
Over 30 sections on player rules, bat- 
ting averages, pitching records, World 
Series, etc. Newly revised, up-to-date 














Movie & TV Headliners 


42. (\) GENGHIS KHAN, Herold tomb (31¢) 
Vivid, colorful, fabulous story of the Mon- 
gol warlord who conquered half the world 
Now on theatre screens as The Conqueror! 

43. “) WAR AND PEACE, Leo Tolstoy (440) 

Superb abridgment of this giant among 

novels, called by many “greatest ever writ- 

ten.” Epic film—soon to be released—stars 

Mel Ferrer and Audrey Hepburn. 


Oc, now 22c, 3le and 44c—POSTAGE FREE! 


44. () THE DAM BUSTERS, Paul Brickhill (31¢) 
True account of RAF’s most daring raids 
Film version—a thrill to see—tells only 
half of this terrific story! 

45. () BEST-SELLER DIGEST NO. 1 (31¢) 
Three great novels just as they appeared 
condensed—in Woman's Home Companion: 
Norah Loft’s Bless This House; Annemarie 
Selinko's Desiree; and Douglas’ Magnificent 
Obsession. Fiction-lover’s bargain! 

46. SHANE, Jack Schaefer (22¢) 
“Call me Shane,” he said—and told us no 
more. Tension-packed, unforgettable movie 
features Allan Ladd in title role 

47. MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyle (31¢) 
Exciting story of knights in armor. Inspired 
film, The Black Shield of Falworth, co- 
starring Tony Curtis and Janet Leigh 

48. THE $64,000 QUESTION (220) 
Questions and answers... exactly as pre- 
pared for TV's biggest hit show! 


Fast-Reading and Fascinating 


49. \) JET, Frank Hervey (31¢) 
Seven magnificent stories of our Air Force 
today! Supersonic action at its best! 

50. \) FIGHTING MEN OF THE WEST (31¢) 
Twelve thrilling, true stories about the un- 
forgettable men-—~real men—who tamed the 
West. Swift, sure-fire reading! 

51. HOW | MADE A MILLION (316) 
22 almost unbelievable “rags-to-riches” sto- 
ries of hard-won success, Reads like an 
exciting This Is Your Life script! 

52. TWENTY GRAND, Taggeard, ed. (316) 
Sparking, varied assortment of the best 
short stories from Scholastic Magazines 
Adventure—romance—a gold mine of read- 
ing fun! 

53. S’RANGE AS IT SEEMS, Elsie Hix (220) 
Famous newspaper feature, now in book 
form. Read it for a minute, or an hou: 
you're sure to be fascinated, astonished, 
entertained! 

54. POCKET BOOK OF POPULAR VERSE (226) 
From “Gunga Din” to “Jabberwecky’ 
from “Dan McGrew” to “Annabel Lee 
all your favorite poems the verses you 
enjoy reading! 


STUDENT ORDERS. The 54 books listed 
here are also advertised in Scholastic 
Magazines. To enable students to take 
advantage of these substantial savings 
in buying books for their personal en- 
joyment, we have taken the liberty of 
suggesting that they request your per- 
mission to make up a class order, using 
the order coupon on page 4 of this insert. 
Because of the low price of these books, 
we can accept only orders totaling 20 
or more books—same or assorted titles— 
mailed to one address. We'd suggest that 
details of ordering be handled by a 
committee appointed from those students 
most interested in purchasing books. 


* Not specifically recommended for Catholic schools 
() Fer mature, more advanced readers 
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Use the order coupon below for ordering the books listed on the 
two preceding pages, whether for school or individual orders. For 
books to be delivered before the close of the present school year, 
orders must be mailed at least three weeks before school closes. 


Note that this list expires October 1, 1956. We regret that 
orders from this list cannot be accepted after that date. 





IMPORTANT! Please do not overlook the 20-book minimum order requirement. “ 
gecwenn=a==USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM---------- 


YOUR ORDER FORM RETURNED IN 




























































































PACKAGE. Your order coupon wil! ' IMPORTANT! This list is valid only until October 1, 1956. ° 
be returned to you in the same 
package with your books. When os. TITLE ene S| &- TITLE aye 
the books arrive, you can use your ne. we. Os 
order coupon to check your ship- Bertie Makes ao Break, 22¢ 112-1 33 | Sue Barton Sr. Nurse, 22¢ 153-16 
ment. Be sure to do this before s Guide, 72¢ 1080-2 34) Sve Barton Rur. Nurse, 22¢ 
distributing books to students Ball Jig 1129-3 129-17 
Jokes Jokes, 22¢ 132-4 35 | Spurs for Suzanna, 22¢ 134-18 

FOR SPEEDIEST DELIVERY. While we Conn, Venkeo, 316 __PC107-5 Ah BR anaes 
pay all regular postage on book 570-6 37 | Mission to Stars, 22¢ 2344-6160 
shipments, it should be pointed 22¢ 131-7 38 | Birth of Sun, 44¢ ——AMs120-L11 
out that ordinary ‘book parce! post Sliver Saddles, 22¢ 137.8 39 | Fresh Water Fish. 31¢ 0134-112 
travels slowly. To insure that your 40 | Kid Batted 1.000, 31¢ 115-113 
order travels as quickly as pos- , , 27¢ ¥63-9 ats 7 Al —~- rT 
sible through the mails, you may 10 dates 22¢ 11-10 sney Snenes, 
choose to add 25¢ to your remit- 11 | WAL Webster ¢ A808-11 : 
tance for U, S. Post Office “Special 12 | LP Record Guide 44¢ DF75E-12 42 Genghis Khan, ai¢ BA1382-L15 
Handling,” a service that provides 7 - 7 74 43 | War and Peace, 44¢ —DF53-L16 
the speediest possible shipment ¢ 44 | Dom Busters, 31¢ BB101-117 
for parcel post packages. A line P6C1 956-13 45 T benteh Fi + — 
for including this 25¢ fee appears 14 | World Atlas, 44¢ “14 ee ae Sts Perve-e08 
m the order coupon. 15 | Book » 31¢ PCI8O-15 46 | Shane, 22¢ B1297-L19 

16 | Phe. Birds, 44¢ PGCIB-16 47 | Men of tron, 31¢ 718-120 

17 | Black A 2 31 557-1 48 $64,000 Question, 22¢ D79E-L21 
PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. ee or asT len Sie rs 
The high cost of billing enables 18 the , 226 18 - 
us to accept only those orders with 19 | Brave Harvest, 31¢ 8895-19 50 | Fighting Mon, 316 _8A1043-123 
which full payment is enclosed. 20 of Co. K, 31¢ 8876-20 51 | | Made a Million, 31¢ 1121-124 
Only one exception is made: An i 2i¢ BP).21 52 | Twenty Grand, 31¢ 8A1303-125 
official school order for 100 ” 2 20¢ 127.22 53 | Strange As it $., 22¢ 81334-126 
more books, signed by a principal, 
superintendent, purchasing agent, 23 Road, 22¢ 17-23 54 | Popular Verse, 22¢ 7308-127 
or head of department, will be 24 1¢ 24 : 
accepted without remittance, and 35 T lest 7¢ 719.35 a Books @ 22¢ $s 


a bill will be sent later. 76 | the lion's Pow, 22¢ 123-26 ce Books @ 31¢ $. 





2 s Last Case, 22¢ 7269-27 
76 | Mamk of i¢ TERT : Books @ 44¢ $__ 
Use the Easy Reference Table 29 of Room, 22¢ 130-12 Add 25¢ for Post Office 


below for quick multiplication Adv.,22¢ 139-13 Special Handling (Optional) $ —— 
j - oie Th 
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Books | W226 | Ware | W ane 32 | Pastoral, 22¢ P261-L5 TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ : 
1 22 a M4 ' 
= a4 62 88 $ Teacher's Name SS EAS ET 
3- | 93 | 1.32 ' ' 
4— e6 | 124 | «17% 

s— | 1.10 | 1.55 | 2.20 g School =» __________. ___________________________! 
6 1.32 | 186 | 2.64 ' ‘ 
7— | 184 | 2.17 | 3.08 § School Address. ad 8 
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_ bo yo re : Civ. Zone__ State } 
We 2.42 3.41 4.84 H Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. : 
12—- 2.64 3.72 5.28 ' 5 
13— | 286 | 403 | 5.72 ; : 
14— 3.08 4.34 6.16 a 

15— | 3.30 | 4465 6.60 : DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE : 
16— 3.52 4.% 7.04 

7— 3.74 5.27 7.48 ; SUM. NO. ae —- © £3z32 _.__ POSTAGE : 
18— 3.9% 5.58 7.92 ’ ' 
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ae po | oe Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





























THINK WHAT FUN YOU'LL HAVE getting 
and making calls on your own private 
telephone line (a separate line, not an 
extension)! A convenience for you and 
for your parents! They'll be just as pleased 
as you are—to have you win your own 
phone service. 


HINTS TO WIN: It’s a really great food— 
this famous pasteurized process cheese 
spread from Kraft. Nibble golden Vel- 
veeta chunks; sandwich it; melt it in hot 
franks or on cheeseburgers. Swell-tasting 
Velveeta is full of the same wonderful 
“stuff” that makes milk such a great food. 


750 PRIZES! READ EASY RULES. 


*1. There will be 250 awards of telephone 
service in each of the 3 contests, a total of 
750 awards. Each of the 750 prizes will 
consist of the installation of a telephone in 
any available color selected by the prize- 
winner as well as the payment by Kraft 
Foods Company of the basic local service 
charges therefor for 12 months. Where 
facilities permit, a single-party line will 
be installed. Telephone will be installed in 
any room of winner's choice and winner's 
telephone number will be listed, except 
that if winner is a minor, approval of 
parent or guardian will be required. 

An amount equal to the charge for put- 
ting in the telephone in any available color 
you choose and the basic local service 
charge for twelve months at the rates in 
effect at the time service is installed will 
be sent by Kraft to the telephone com- 
pany. The winner will pay the telephone 
company directly for any service not 
covered by Kraft’s payment such as addi- 
tional messages, out-of-town calls, tele- 
grams, etc. If, for any reason, service 
should be discontinued, any amount of 
Kraft Foods Company's payment remain- 
ing will be applied against unpaid charges 
of any kind. All service will be furnished 
subject to and in accordance with tele- 
phone company tariffs. 

If telephone service cannot be installed at 
the residence of the winner before August 31, 
1956, the winner may elect to take an appro- 
priate cash award in lieu of telephone service. 
2. Any person 13 years of age or over, living in 
the continental limits of the United States may 
enter this contest—except employees of Kraft 
= Company, ita advertising agencies, con- 

test judges, and members of their families. 
Contest subject to federal and state regulations. 
3. Write a fourth line for the Kraft Velveeta 
Jingle as shown on the coupon. Use this entry 
blank or plain piece of paper. Mail to Kraft 
Velveeta Contest, Box 1126, Dept. D, Chicago 
77, Ulinois. 
4. Send as many entries as you like for each 
contest. Write each suggested fourth line for 
the jingle on a separate piece of paper or entry 
blank. Each entry must be accompanied by the 
end-flap from any size Velveeta carton. 
5. There are 2 contests still open, each two 
weeks long, with 250 awards of telephone service 
in each contest. Entries received before mid- 
night, March 24, 1966, will be judged in the 2nd 
contest. All entries for the final contest must be 
postmarked not later than midnight, April 7, 
1966, and must be received by April 11, 1956. 
No entries will be returned and no correspond- 
ence will be entered into. Not responsible for 
entries lost or delayed in the mail. Entries with 
inadequate postage will not be considered. 
6. Certificate of Award will | be mailed to each 
winner and must be pr ed to the t by 
company, by the winner, by June 30, 1956. No 

one person may win more than one prize. Com- 
stnctiah al ehenems ems on cugunt 0p euten- 
ante sending a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
7. Prizes will be awarded to the contestants 
whose entries are considered by the judges, 
most original, most unique, and most apt, in each 
contest. Judges’ decisions are final. The contest 
will be judged by the Reubén H. Donnelley 
Corporation. Duplicate prizes will be awarded 
in case of ties. All entries become the property 
of Kraft Foods Company. 
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Just complete this 4-line jingle: MAIL TO: Kraft Velveeta Contest 
(See rules ot left) Box 1126, Dept. D 
Chicago 77, iilinois 


Velveeta, by Kraft, is the cheeselover’s “buy.” 


Food volves from milk it can richly supply. 
Name 











At lunch, or for snacks, it’s certainly great. (Print) 
(Last line must rhyme with “great.” For example: 
"1 melt it on burgers, and boy do | rate!"’) City nwbtate, 
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By ROBERT L. McGRATH 


OD McLEAN slowly picked him- 

self up out of the dirt of the corral, 
the laughter of the Diamond Bar hands 
echoing in his burning ears. At the far 
side of the enclosure, the young bay 
horse — Rod’s horse — stood still now, 
trembling with the excitement of what 
had just happened. “Too soon,” Rod 
said to himself. “I trieds to ride him 
too soon,” 

“Try ‘im again!” urged Hub Wat- 
kins, the foreman, from his place on 
the fence. “Don’t let ‘im think he can 
get away with it.” 

“Na,” Rod said. “He's not ready.” 

“Better let somebody else ride ‘im 
that can,” the foreman said with a 
sneer, “He'll never be any good this 
way.” 

Rod stopped in the middle of the 
corral and turned to face the others. 
“You know what Uncle Caddo prom- 
ised me, Hub,” he said quietly. “I break 
Lucky my own way. He's not getting 
any more riding today.” 

“Told you he was chicken,” Rod 
heard the foreman say, and it hurt— 
more than being thrown from Lutky 
had hurt. But Rod chose to ignore it. 

He took a long time to unsaddle the 
bay horse, talking quietly and sooth- 
ingly all the while, and rubbing the 
horse down carefully after taking the 
saddle off. It gave him time to think 
about all this—time to wonder if maybe 
he was trying to do something that just 
wouldn't work 


lt was Rod’s fault that the valuable mare 
strayed away. Could he save her now? 


It all started about a year before. 
Everything was fine then, or s0 it 
seemed, Rod was in high school in a 
large Eastern city—plenty of friends, 
plenty of activities, everything smooth. 
And then, just like snapping your finger, 
everything changed. An auto accident. 
Mom killed outright. Dad lingering for 
a week, and then he too passing on. 
And Rod left with almost nothing ex- 
cept a will that said he was to be placed 
under the guardianship of his uncle, 
Caddo McLean, whom Rod had seen 
only once in his 16 years. Uncle Caddo 
was a sort of dream to Rod, who had 
heard of the Diamond Bar ranch in the 
West, but had never seen it. Not until 
a year ago, that is. 

It wasn't exactly the way he'd pic- 
tured it. In his mifid, he’d seen beauti- 
ful white buildings, well-kept wooden 
fences, green pastures stretching end- 
lessly across the plains. And when he 
saw the squat, faded buildings, the 
drooping barbed-wire fences, the sun- 
scorched prairies, he couldn't help be- 
ing disappointed. 

Of course, there was good reason for 
the Diamond Bar to look that way. In 
his day, Caddo McLean had been one 
of the best of ranch men, but years ago 
he'd taken a bad fall. He'd been a semi- 
invalid ever since—handling the affairs 
of the ranch from his wheel-chair, but 
having to depend on others to do the 


work. And so the proud Diamond Bar 
had lost some of the luster it once wore. 

Rod McLean thought about all of 
this now, rubbing down Lucky and get- 
ting him gentled again after the inci- 
dent in the corral. It had been a hard 
year for Rod—a year filled with harder 
work than he'd ever dreamed possible. 
But it had its rewards, too. Lucky, for 
instance. He'd earned ownership of the 
colt, same as the other hands earned 
their wages. And long before Lucky 
was actually his, he’d begun gentling 
the horse the way he thought an animal 
ought to be handled. 

“Why can’t a horse be trainéd by 
being kid and gentle to him?” Rod 
had asked his Uncle Caddo. “Looks 
like you'd get lots better results.” 

Uncle Caddo was gentle and kind 
himself, always a square shooter, “Guess 
it’s one of the traditions of the West,” 
he said mildly. “Bronce bustin’ is some- 
thing that’s been done ever since the 
first time a man ever straddled a cay- 
use.” He pulled at his pipe thought- 
fully. “Reckon you could try it, though,” 
he said. “You pick the colt you want 
out of that string in the south pasture, 
and you break him any way you want. 
You can work out his price.” 

And that was how it had been. Now, 
Lucky was his—all his—and it was time 
he was being broken to ride, the same 

(Continued on page 31) 








‘“Baseball’s 


my business. 
Naturally | 


use a Wien 


Here—in his own words— 
Detroit’s great shortstop, Harvey Kuenn’, tells you why 


“Al Kaline* and I were talking just the 
other day. We both used Wilson gloves 
full time all last season. But these 1956 
Wilson models are really it. They give you 
that extra-wide pocket and fast flex you 
You can feel the ball 

“And, let me tell you, the lightness of 
the glove makes it easy for me to handle 


want 


», CHK 


thought My 
Wilson glove has certainly helped me 
become a better fielder.” 

Take a page from Kuenn’s book. You 
can find Wilson gloves and mitts—in a 
wide range of prices—wherever quality 
sports equipment is sold. 


plays I were impossible 


* Member of Wilson Advisory Staff 


AGO + 6Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 


ond 26 other principal cities 


The Wilson name is part of the game 


1A subsidiory of Wilson & Co., 





\, Here’s Looking At You! 


“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents .an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
amn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. I'm watching both my complexion 
and my weight, so I'm careful of what 
I eat. Please give me a list of things I 
can order when we go to a soda foun- 
tain after a movie. . 


A. Congratulations on your self-con- 
trol! Most 4oda fountains stock milk. 
buttermilk, orangeade, orange juice, 
lemonade, limeade, tomato juice, and 
fruit cups. A tall glass of any one of 
these beverages, with a few ice cubes 
in it for glamor, will keep you happy, 
your skin clear, and your weight down. 
When you really feel like splurging, 
order a small portion of vanilla ice 
cream topped with fruit salad. 


Q. Ils it unhealthy for the skin to 
apply freckle cream or lemon juice to 
remove freckles? What is a good way 
to remove freckles? 


A. There is no way of removing 
freckles, so don’t waste your money on 
freckle creams, Freckles fade during 
the winter, and as you grow older they 
become less and less noticeable. Any- 


how, don’t be concerned about freckles. 
They give you an attractive, healthy, 
outdoor look. 


Ahem! ... . Letting out a hem- 
line? Take a tip from the tailor to help 
stubborn hem creases disappear. First, 
wet the crease line on the wrong side. 
Then turn the material over on the 
right side and roll the crease back and 
forth with your fingers to work it out. 
After that, press the dress or skirt on 
the wrong side, and the crease will be a 
mere shadow of its former self. 


Give Your Teeth a Good Brush. .. . 
And we mean that literally! Have you 
taken an honest look at your toothbrush 
lately? Strange how many of us go right 
on using a bedraggled brush with bent 
and broken bristles. For a good job 
in cleaning your teeth, you need a 
brush that’s firm enough to do its work. 
A good brush has a head about an inch 
long, with medium-stiff bristles of everf 
length. Two brushes, used interchange- 
ably, are better than one. 


Q. Is tincture of green soap a good 
shampoo for dry hair? 


A. No. Tincture of green soap is dry- 
ing. Try a shampoo with an oily base. 
Remember that brushing and massag- 
ing the scalp help to stimulate the cir- 
culation of the blood that. feeds the hair 
and thus improve its appearance. 
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Shoulders Right! 


Do not ask a strap or brace 
To get round shoulders back in place 


Shoulder braces or straps may force 
you to hold your shoulders back, but 
they're doing work that your muscles 
should be doing. Help to straighten 
yourself up with this simple exercise: 
Stand up against a wall with your heels, 
lower back, shoulders, and head touch- 
ing the wall. Take four steps forward. 
Raise your arms sideways to shoulder 
level. Swing them back as far as you 
can, then forward, always keeping them 
shoulder level. Start with five swings, 
and increase the number daily, until 
you can do twenty swings without 
strain. 


Sweater Tip. . . . To keep sweaters 
in shape, never put them on hangers. 
After wearing, air them for a little 
while. Then fold them up neatly and 


place them in a drawer. 


Don't Mutter over Clutter... . Get 
rid of it! Jumbled drawers and Fibber 
McGee-type closets are hard on your 
temper as well as your clothes. A short 
half hour a week spent straightening 
out your closet and dresser, drawers 
saves you long minutes of “hunting” on 
rushed school mornings. Besides, and 
most important, orderly closets keep 
your clothes from crushing and wrin- 
kling. 


A Here Comes the Grooming! 18 gE A 0" 


HANG JACKETS PROPERLY 


Check to see that (1) suit hangs straight, not lopsided; (2) lapels 
lie flat, not pushed out of shape; (3) sleeves hang straight, 
not twisted; (4) pocket flaps are smooth, not tucked crookedly 
into the pockets. Clothes don’t make the man, but they help. 








KEEP TROUSERS CREASE SHARP 
Press with an iron, or “ 


CLEAN OFF TIE SPOTS 
Spot-clean ties by holding soiled part over steam for a 
few minutes. Then rub gently with cleaning fluid, following 
grain of material. For water spots on silk ties, let dry, then 
rub briskly with a piece of absolutely clean cloth or tissue. 


From Bert Racherach's Book for Mer 








MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS—ON SAFE DRIVING 








“Never pass another car when 
approaching the crest of a hill,” 
advises Buick driver Walter 
Schooley who has driven more 
than 500,000 test miles. “You 
never know what's coming your 
way on the other side.”’ 


“Old pros play extra safe on hills,” 
says Buick Test Driver Walter Schooley 


“Professional drivers play it extra safe when traveling 
in hilly country, and that’s a fact. 


“For instance, suppose I’m stuck behind a Sunday 
Driver. No matter how impatient I get, I won't try to 
pass unless I’m sure it’s safe. 

“That means no passing when approaching a sharp 
curve. No passing when nearing the crest of a hill. You 
never know what’s coming your way on the other side. 


“Another thing — I never drive in hilly —or flat country 
for that matter — if there’s any doubt about my brakes. 
I don’t want them fading out when I need them. 

“I try to take a big load off those brakes by letting my 
engine do as much of the braking as possible. Before 
even starting downhill on an extra-steep grade, I shift 
into ‘lower gear.’ 





“And don’t think I’m any more cautious than the rest 
of the fellows out here at the General Motors Proving 
Ground. Because all these veteran drivers will tell you 
the same thing—it’s lots easier to stay out of tight spots 
than to get out of them!” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 











Wizards 


at 


Work 


RETEND, for a minute, that you're 
the student director of the class 
play. 

The play is about two beautiful sis- 
ters. The younger sister is very popular 
with the boys, several of whom want to 
marry her. But the older sister has a 
very sharp tongue. The boys don't go 
for her and she isn’t very much inter- 
ested in them, either. 

When a boy asks the girls’ father for 
permission to marry his younger daugh- 
ter, the father replies, “No. The older 
girl must be married first,” he says, 
“and then the younger girl can get 
married,” 

One day a dashing young man comes 
to town, looking for a wealthy girl to 
marry. He hears about the beautiful but 
sharp-tongued older sister and asks to 
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Maurice Evans as Petruchio and Lilli Palmer as Katharina 





in the Hallmark Hall of Fame’s production of Shakespeare’s 
Taming of the Shrew (March 18, 4 p.m., E. S. T., NBC-TV). 


meet her. Soon he asks her father’s per- 
mission to marry her. The father is de- 
lighted and sets the date for the wed- 
ding. 

The girl is angry and very unpleasant 
to her suitor, but she must obey her 
father; she must marry the boy. The 
boy, in the meantime, determines that 
he will change the’ girl so that she'll 
make a good wife. He'll break her of 
her sharp-tongued habits. 

He marries her and, in a battle of 
strength and wits, he completely 
changes her. She becomes gentle and 
obedient; she loves her husband and is 
happy. Her father is so pleased that he 
enlarges her dowry, and the younger 
sister elopes with the young man she’s 
fallen in love with. 

This, of course, is a famous play, 





The Taming of the Shrew, by William 
Shakespeare. The shrew is Katharina; 
the younger sister is Bianca. (You know 


something about this story if you saw 
the movie, Kiss Me, Kate.) 


You're the Boss 

Now suppose that you're going to pro- 
duce this play. Whom will you choose 
to play the parts of the leading charac- 
ters? What stage sets will you have? 
What costumes? What music? Will you 
have any music and dancing? 

These are the very questions the 
“wizards” on the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
asked themselves in planning the forth- 
coming production of The Taming of 
the Shrew (NBC-TV, March 18, 4:00 
p.m., E.S.T.). Maurice Evans, who is 
producing the show, has a staff of 
experts to help him. 

Recently we talked to George 
Schaefer, who directs the production. 
He works with the cast and the techni- 
cians in the show. The cast of this pro- 
duction will be headed by Lilli Palmer 
as the shrew, Katharina, and Maurice 
Evans as Petruchio, who tames her. 

“The story takes place in sixteenth- 
century Padua in Italy,” GeorgeSchaefer 
explained, “so our stage sets, costumes, 
and music are in the style of a famous 
old Italian theatre form, the commedia 
dell’ arte. Shakespeare’s play, you know, 
is very short. It takes only 45 minutes to 
produce. But we're giving a 90-minute 
show with several musical numbers.” 

Reuben Terr-Artunian, NBC-TV’s 
wizard at stage sets, described what he 
was doing for the show. “Our main set 
is a platform unit on four levels,” 
Reuben told us. “It's a type of sixteenth- 
century make-shift structure of planks, 
with a few draperies. Most of the play 
takes place on and around this platform. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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MAKE THE 
NEXT 
4YEARS 
THE MOST 
IMPORTANT 


OF YOUR LIFE! 


LEARN HOW YOU CAN BENEFIT FROM THE 
4-YEAR AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT! 


Mail the attached coupon for complete 
information on your opportunities as an 
Airman in the United States Air Force. 

Every young man today is faced with 
a military obligation. You owe it to 
yourself to get all the facts about the 
U. S. Air Force. Don’t postpone your 
decision. Decide now to spend the all- 
important four years after graduation 
with the Air Force—and your chances 


of really getting ahead, either in mili- 
tary or civilian life, will be greatly 
increased. 

After your first term as an Airman, 
you'll have learned a rewarding skill, 
one that will earn you stripes. Not only 
that, but you'll be ahead in maturity, 
pride and overall know-how. Mail the 
coupon and see what plans the Air Force 
has for you. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD 
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WHAT DID SHE DO 
TO HER HAIR? - 


...She used Tweed 
Spray Hair Net to keep 
it exactly as she 
wants it...all day long! 






























A NEW CONCEPT BY 


4 
c 
IT SETS! IT SCENTS! 
IT SAVES YOUR WAVE! 


in Beautiful, On SO = Avaliable at and 
Rist Glass ad eo ve Department Stores 





See Dennis James in his popular TV 
show, “CHANCE OF A LIFETIME” 





By GAY HEAD 


“4 OING steady” brings up a mul- 

titude of problems. There are 
those in which the boy takes his girl 
for granted or the girl. expects too 
much of her steady. The girl gets 
jealous when she sees her steady 
talking to another girl; the fellow 
gets mad when his steady has to 
stay with her sick grandmother in- 
stead of going to the Junior Prom. 
There are so many hitches to “going 
steady” that sometimes you wonder 
whether it’s worth it. 

Maybe you take your “going 
steady” seriously. For you it’s not 
just date security or the thing-to-do, 
but rather an “almost the real thing” 
deal. Then none of your problems 
will be little ones. You'll begin won- 
dering what is this thing called love. 
You'll run into advanced discussions 
on marriage and the family. If it 
makes you happy, your steadyship is 
on safe grounds. But if it makes you 
nervous, you'd better pull out of the 
“going steady” set. Because one 
thing's for sure—you and your steady 
have to agree on your reasons for 
eady-dating or else the “going” will 
be shaky! 


Q. I'm a junior and have been “go- 
ing steady” with the same boy for 
almost two years. Before I met Sandy, 
I did date other boys. My mother thinks 
I'm too young to be in love, but I don’t. 
What do you think about it? 


A. Your mother has lived almost a 
lifetime of love. She has loved her hus- 
band and her children for many, many 
years, Sle knows about several kinds of 
love. She does know more about love 
now than you do. You'll have to live as 
long as she has before you can deeply 
appreciate what she means by love. To 
her your love for Sandy is very small 
compared to the world-full of iove 
ahead of you. 





NEA Service, Ine 
“We can’t get married, Dottie—I’m stuck 
for high school and college, because 
Dad never even finished the 7th grade!” 


Because you've known Sandy for two 
years, you've shared many things to- 
gether—your disappointing C in history, 
his pride at getting on the first string, 
probably a few arguments, probably a 
lot of dating fun. You enjoy being with 
him and talking to him and doing things 
with him. You like him tremendously. 
You think he looks “darling” even when 
he’s just crawled out from under the 
car, and he thinks you're “cute” even 
with your hair in pin curls. You think 
of yourself and Sandy as “We.” You 
feel that you and Sandy “belong” to 
each other, That is, you do if you love 
each other. 

You know each other so well you feel 
that you must be in love. But you are 
still both very young. You don’t know 
many other boys and he doesn’t know 
many girls, since you've been “going 
steady” for two years. Neither of you 
has given the other much chance with 
other boys and girls. But then you feel 
that you don’t want to or need to. You 
have Sandy and he has you and you're 
both satisfied. 

This is another point in your mother's 
objection. She doesn’t feel you know 
enough about people, in general, to 
know enough about love. She's right 
again. You and Sandy feel a great affec- 
tion for one another because you've 
known each other so long. But how do 











you know a close relationship with 
someone else wouldn't be more exciting 
or more fun or more satisfying? You'll 
never know how deeply you and Sandy 
love each other until you “begin know- 
ing other boys and girls. 


Q. The boy I “go steady” with often 
wants to discuss marriage and how many 
chiltlren we should have. I talk to him 
about it only when he brings it up be- 
cause I think we're too young to start 
talking so seriously. He’s seventeen and 
I'm sixteen and we are very much in 
love. Do you think it's wrong to talk 
about things like that? 


A. When a boy and a girl are deeply 
in love, it’s only natural for them to 
discuss marriage. Remember: 


Love and marriage, love and marriage, 
Go together like a horse and carriage . . . 


Those lyrics from the hit song say it 
cutely, but they also say it accurately. 
At sixteen you're young, but not so 
— that discussing normal things 

e marriage and children is wrong, 

Obviously your steady takes your re- 
lationship very seriously. Most boys 
tend to shy away from topics like mar- 
riage. They often feel that they're not 
at all ready to take on the responsibili- 
ties of marriage—a wife, babies, a 
home, insurance bills, grocery bills. 
They usually want to go on to college, 
or into the service, or into business 
after high school. They quite under- 
standably want their “freedom” at that 
time. But your steady seems to feel that 
marriage and a family are next on the 
agenda. He seems to think that he’s 
ready to cope with it now, but he’s not 
aware that you still are not. 

Because you think you're “too young 
to start talking so seriously,” you aren't 
at the marrying age yet. If you were 
ready for this lifetime arrangement, 
you'd realize it. “Going steady” to you 
means constantly dating one person 
whom you think you love—and that’s it. 
But to your steady it means an engaged- 
to-be-engaged period. That's why it 
seems so natural to him to begin talk- 
ing about getting married and having 
children. 

Since you realize that marriage is out 
of the question for a few years, it’s up 
to you to let your steady know how 
you feel. The next time he begins dis- 
cussing marriage and a family, say to 
him: “Freddy, I do like you very much, 
but I don’t feel I'm ready for talking so 
seriously yet. I want to finish school 
and work a while (or go on to college).” 

Perhaps the best solution for you 
and Freddy would be not seeing so 
much of each other. If you discontin- 
ued your “going steady” arrangement 
and began dating other people, neither 
of you would be tempted to get so 
serious. 























“Sorry about the lipstick, Harold — 


but you know how it is 


with an Arrow Shirt’’ 


LS A pouBT, Arrow Shirts 
have a way of attracting and im- 
pressing the gals. And, Arrow has a 
cart full of selections that will do the 
trick, too. This smooth Arrow Sussex, 
for example, is a natural for any oc- 
casion. Check that handsome, soft 
button-down collar. It’s perfect look- 
ing at all times. 

And, Arrow Shirts fit perfectly — 
come in your exact sleeve length and 
collar size. Add to that the fact that 
all these fine shirts carry the “Sanfor- 
ized” label and you've got yourself a 
shirt wardrobe that will keep its fine 
fit, even after plenty of trips to the 
laundry. Arrow Sussex in your size is 


priced from $3.50. 


ARROW —— first in fashion 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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Miss Wonderful 


LL THE track experts seem to feel 

that the Russian women are going 
to run away with all the gold medals 
at the 1956 Olympic Games. Mebbe so. 
But I know at least two American 
women who may make ‘em say “dya- 
dya.” (That's “uncle,” friends.) 

Did I say women? I really meant 
girls. Both my candidates for Olympic 
honors are still in high school! I refer 
to Marcia’ Cosgrove, a 16-year-old ball 
of fire from Renton, Wash., who can 
sprint, hurdle, and broad jump like 
the blazes, and Karen Anderson, a 
17-year-old senior at Aldan H. S. in 
Lansdowne, Penna., who can toss a 
javelin a country mile, 

That Anderson girl is really out of 
this world. Six weeks after picking up 
a javelin for the first time in her life, 
she was crowned U. S, women’s champ! 
And just a few months later, she was 
hurling it more than 161 feet—breaking 
the American record by 7 feet and 
coming within a scant 4 feet of the 
throw that won the '52 Olympic crown! 





Her story is strictly in the believe- 
it-or-not class. Two years ago, Karen 
was starring in everything but track— 
softball, basketball, hockey, swimming, 
and golf. 

Then her sister, Sue, got engaged 
to Van Zimmerman, a pole vaulter at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Shortly 
afterward, Van reported for practice 
with an astonishing tale. He told his 
pole vaulting coach, Boo Morcom, that 
his sister-in-law could fling a baseball 
as far as most men. 

Morcom became curious. He drove 
out to Lansdowne and saw Karen zip 
baseballs 250 feet on a line. Next thing 
Karen knew she was tossing the javelin! 

Though Karen may as up the next 
Olympic javelin champ, her real love 
is golf. She's played only a couple of 
dozen rounds, but she already shoots 
in the low 80s, 

She's also been high scorer for three 
years on Aldan’s girls’ basketball team, 
a star on the strong heckey team which 
has lost only one game in five years, 


















THE “WEAPON” THAT WON THE WEST... 


The white man’s “weapon” that won the West was 
not the revolver, but the saddle of steerhide. 

This firmer, finer, longer-wearing skin of the male 
bovine makes magnificent saddles and belts because 
it is so suitable to embossing and coloring. 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR BELT... 
The Hickok Sierra is the most popular belt in the 


When you're wearing a Hickok you‘re wearing the best 


by HICHOK 


NO CIVILIZATION 
WITHOUT LEATHER... 


Leather made it possible for 
primitive man to carry 
water, Water skins (leather flagons) 
enabled early man to extend his 
explorations far afield from his native 
springs and rivers, thus furthering 
the spread of civilization. 





finish for which Hickok is famous. 















and star pitcher on the varsity softball 
team. 

All in all, she’s won eight varsity 
letters. And that isn’t the sum of her 
stardom by any means. She has an 
average of 90 in her school work, has 
been elected a member of the National 
Honor Society for scholarship and 
charm, and sings with both the choir of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church and her 
school’s choral group. 

Has all this astonishing success gone 
to her head? Not a bit. Her school 
coach, Mrs. Sinnamon, says that “Karen 
is one of the nicest girls I've ever 
coached.” 

Her principal, Mr. Joseph D. Moore, 
echoes the coach: “What I like most 
about her is that none of this glory 
has affected the size of her hat. She's 
an outstanding personality.” 

A fine wholesome girl with blonde 
hair and blue eyes, Karen stands 5 ft. 
4% in. and weighs 138 pounds. Her 
favorites line up as follows: movies, 
Grace Kelly and Montgomery Clift; 
band, Glenn Miller; singers, Harry 
Belafonte and Doris Day; and school 
subject, biology. 

Who deserves the credit for her 
success? “My parents for their constant 
help and encouragement, my sister and 
brother-in-law, my high school coach 
(Mrs. Sinnamon), and my javelin 
coach (Boo Morcom).” 

What was her greatest thrill in 
sports? “Receiving the gold medal for 
winning the javelin event at the 1955 
Pan-American Games in Mexico City— 
standing there in the middle of the 
large stadium while they played the 
Star-Spangled Banner and raised the 
American flag.” 

Ambition in life? “First, to partici- 
pate in amateur golf; second, to live 
somewhere in the West (preferably 
Colorado or Wyoming); and third, to 
do some type of humanitarian work 
or ; 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








Easy Does It 
(Continued from page 22) 


as the other colts his age. But they were 
broken by the time-honored bronc-bust- 
ing routine of being ridden and re- 
ridden until they accepted the load. 

The worst of the past year had been 
Hub Watkins. Hub was a good range 
boss—no doubt of that. But he didn’t 
have much sympathy for the city boy 
who'd been thrown on the ranch. To 
Hub, a man not born to the range just 
didn’t fit. 

But, even though Hub gave him all 
the unpleasant jobs that nobody else 
wanted, Rod knew he was learning 
more every day about how a ranch is 
run. 


o™ Sunday he was driving Uncle 
Caddo out across the range in the pick- 
up truck to check the stock. They sud- 
denly came up to the ten palomino 


mares—the most valuable animals on 
the ranch. 
“Aren't they beauties?” Rod ex- 


claimed. “Just look at those cream-col- 
ored manes and tails!” 

“Makes life worth livin’ to see crit- 
ters like that,” Uncle Caddo said. “Be 
some more before long, too.” 

“You mean you're taking some more 
in for pasture?” Rod asked, The mares, 
like much of the other stock on the 
Diamond Bar, belonged to other peo- 
ple, who paid Caddo McLean to look 
after them. 

The old man smiled, a twinkle in his 
eye. “Wait and see,” he suggested. 

“Oh—you mean more colts,” Rod 
said. “Boy, isn’t Golden Lady a honey?” 
He pointed to a mare walking toward 
them. 

“Sure is,” Uncle Caddo agreed. “Ten 
thousand bucks worth of horse there, 
son. Might’ near worth her weight in 
gold.” 

The rich tan of her body, the slender 
sturdy legs, the quiet friendliness in her 
eyes made Golden Lady something out 
of a picture book as she approached. 

“See,” Rod said, as she nuzzled his 
arm. “She likes the way I treat her.” 

Caddo McLean nodded, “She trusts 
you,” he said. “That's mighty impor- 
tant, sometimes.” 

On a Saturday afternoon about a 
month after Lucky had first thrown 
Rod, he stayed at the ranch instead 
of tagging along to town with the 
hands. Putting saddle and bridle’ on 
Lucky, he headed for an open pasture 
some distance from the ranch house, 
where he could work with the horse 
by himself. Lucky accepted saddle and 
bridle without protest, and followed 
Rod without hesitation. In the middle 

(Continued on page 34) 














Bliemishes Hurt More 





Than Your Looks! 





... Help Heal Them With 
Fast-Acting NOXZEMA! 


Others see how blemishes hurt your 
looks—but only you know how much 
they hurt your poise . . . popularity 

. perhaps even your personality! 
And only you will know how much 
Noxzema’s help can mean... for 
Noxzema’s not a “tell-tale” blemish 
cream —toesn't leave an unpleasant 


odor... doesn’t dry out your skin! 


Works Fast and Safely 
Noxzema helps clear up blemishes* in 
a hurry! You see, Noxzema contains 6 
medicinal ingredients that work 
‘round the clock to help make your 
skin look fresh, clear again. And regu- 
lar care helps protect against future 
blemishes,” too! So start today to find 
out why Noxzema is preferred 7 to 1 
over anything else for blemishes !* 


Works Day and Night 


Morning and night, smooth on medi- 
cated Noxzema, wash it off with a wet 


facecloth. It’s greaseless, cleans thor 
oughly like soap — but doesn’t leave 
your skin dried-out or drawn. 

At night, smooth on Noxzema, with 
an extra pat for blemishes.* Use it in 
the morning (it’s invisible) to help 
soften and protect your skin all day 
You'll see results so fast! 


More Than a Blemish Cream 


Noxzema is a wonderful beauty cream 
too. Just one jar will show you how 
regular Noxzema care helps give you 
the naturally lovely look of a healthy 


skin. Try some today and see! 
*externally-caused 





Only 
454¢,70¢ 
and 


At all drug, cosmetic counters 
© 1956 Noxzema Chemical Company 








Pectet Ise... Buy Rcket Size! 


TOP-NOTCH POCKET-SIZE BOOKS... 
SPECIALLY PRICED FOR STUDENT PURCHASE! 


Take advantage of these special money-saving values and 


stock up on these terrific titles! 


@ They're chock-full of reading fun and useful information! 


@ They're great for vacation reading! 
@ They're bargain-priced! 


LOTS OF LAUGHS 


1, BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, Felsen (22¢) 
toaded adventures of Bertie Poddie. 
2. SITTER’S GUIDE (22¢) 
Hilarious advice from Dennis the Menace, the 
little demon 


most fiendish of them all! 
3. conve BALL LAUGHS, Maan (31¢) 
(22¢) 


Herman 
22 baseball's raniest stories! 
4 A MORE JOKES 
Funniest ever 
5. *A NTN iw K 
ARTHUR'S COURT, Mark Twain 
Uproerious tale pokes fun at knighthood 
ANIMAL PRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


6. SHAG, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢) 
mokes gallant comeback! 


7. een, | ; (22¢) 
s. wave Lasesls covdic vp . takes . 
(22¢) 
Young Flint Ryder gels he his dream horse! 
Tawny, Thomas (22¢) 
a ‘deg becomes — boy's only frhend 
USEFUL AND UNIQUE 


10. BOY DATES GIRL, Gey Head (22¢) 
Practical—and amusing— dating 
RY (3¥¢) 


(316) 


11, NAL weesrea b pier ay 
es 4 ~ approv 

12. LOND PLAYING RECORD GUIDE i 
Over 7 r s discussed and rated! 

19. GALLUP’S 1956 ALMANAC OF FACTS (449) 
Gets the facts! 640 up-to-date pages! 

4. WAMMOND-DEL iL WORLD ATLA (449) 

a on and continent in full colert 
18, YOUR OWN BOOK ‘OF (ate) 


6. Test aoe kara aepoete 
Wonderful ideas te to @ grand hobby! 


CHILLS, THRILLS & HAPPY ENDINGS 
17, THE BLACK ARROW, Stevenson (316) 
Forest ete aid Dick Shelton’s revenge 


beadl RIVER, Meader (22¢) 
Mallee beteth deg ne river pirates! ase) 
‘ 


Low dich bation agains! tovage | 


* Net specifically recommended for Catholic Schools 
(M) Fer mature, more advanced readers 


This offer expires October 1, 





Choose the books you want, and get your classmates to do 


the same so as to make up the 20-book minimum order. 


Important! To insure delivery before vacation starts, send 


in orders at least 3 weeks before school closes. So don’t de- 
lay. Louk over this superb assortment now! 


Books regularly 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢, now only %2¢, 31¢ and 44¢ each! 


(M) TRUMPETS OF b py " (31¢) 
Action packed 5! desperate rescue. 
(M) NAVAJO "CANYON, Bleckburn (22¢) 
Ar scout s yas in deadly is 
in Sow Seas Seas. Thrills on 





ames 1 
aa haprerioge re ine ——_ 

PAW 22¢) 

dy youthful runeways _ into Floride’s 
vast 5 —the Ra beste 

(M) Metal murder mysiirt ingen pe = io” 

murder mystery s plot 

‘doth (ae) 


a: 


ater tel 


th be s secret! Top mystery! 


GSPECIALLY FOR Ginis 
32. (M) PASTORAL, Nevil Shute 
Love in ee 





uM. oe BARTON, RURAL NURSE 
love—take Sue to New 
35. wruRs FOR SUZANNA, Betty Cevanne 
A summer with horses . @ dream come true! 


STAR-GAZING—FICTION AND FACT 


36. DAYGREAK—BEYOND EARTH'S GATES 
Two great $-F novels for the price of one! 

37, MIS: TO THE STARS, Van Vogt 
Suspense-filled interstellar adventure 

38. (M) BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE SUN 
Fascinating beckground info for $-F for.’ 


(319) 
(22¢) 
44¢) 


SPOTLIGHT ON SPORTS 


39. PRESH WATER FISHING, Carhart 

For every iniand . Fully illustrated 
40. KID WHO BATTED | 

Fast-moving, light- peated baseball yarn. 


956 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


41. 1956 BASEBALL ALMANAC 


All the facts you want right at hond! 


MOVIE & TV HEADLINERS 


42. (M) GENGHIS KHAN, Herold Lamb 
ick ‘avo “re acd, The Seeqeverert 


(31¢) 
(44¢) 
" (3¥¢) 


(3¥¢) 
Three best-sellers—condensed: Bless This House, 
Desiree and ificent Obsession! 
SHANE, Jack (22¢) 
Tension-packed, unforgettable thriller. 
. MEN IRON, Howard Pyle (31¢) 
Filmed a8 The Black Shield of Falworth! 
HE $64,000 QUESTION (22¢) 
' OMmciel Quiz Book of top-rated TY show! 


oy 4 


FAST READING AND FASCINATING 


. (M) J8T, Pronk Harvey 
Seven stories about our Air Force today 
. (M) FIGHTING MEN OF THE WEST 
Twelve sure-fire, true stories of the W: 
HOW | MADE A MILLION 


Sportli 
Scholast 
53. STRANGE as seems, Elsie Hix (22¢) 
ogous commeree es feature now in book form! 
54, POCKET VERSE (22¢) 
Favorite poems—verses you enjoy ing. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Encircle the number of each book you 
want on the coupon below. Numbers in 
black represent 22¢ books; numbers in red 
represent 31¢ books; numbers in red with 
an asterisk (*) represent 44¢ books. Clip 
the coupon and hand it, with payment, to 
your teacher. 
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TO MY TEACHER: 
i'd like to order the books circled below 
at the special discount rate for quantity 
orders. If enough members of the class 
are interested so that a minimum order 
of 20 books can be made up, I'd appre- 
ciate it if you'd order the books for us, 
using the order form inserted in this week's 
Teacher Edition. Thank you. 
a oo ee te er ey fee 
9 w 12* 3° 4* WB 16 
| a ee | ee ee > ee 
. 28 30 «(3 
34 % 
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O YOU take pictures or snapshots? 

Probably not one snapshot in 10,000 
is a picture. And choosing the wrong 
subject is most frequently the reason. 

A good picture tells a story, or it 
appeals to the emotions, or it may do 
both. Human-interest pictures often win 
a snapshot contest. They may be humor- 
ous, sad, or otherwise. Examples: Pup- 
pies cuddled in a cap; a tiny tot 
taking his first steps on the beach. 
These pictures arouse our feelings—from 
delight to tears. The background of 
such pictures usually tells part of the 
story. 

News pictures record events. They 
must have some human interest, but 
usually this interest’ is aroused because 
they are timely. A few news pictures 
each year achieve greatness, 

News pictures—good ones, that is— 
demand that the photographer get 
around fast and that he take superior 
pictures fast, often under poor condi- 
tions. High school newspapers use many 
news pictures, especially of sports - 
events. 

Most amateur photographers take 
“record pictures.” They record a scene 
at a picnic or a dance, They aren't nec- 
essanily good pictures; they're published 
because of their timeliness. 


Certain subjects make good pictures | 


if you're especially skillful—but be sure 
you are. Black dogs and cats, for ex- 
ample, require much more exposure 


than you might expect. They require | 


light from special angles to make de- 
tails sharp. On the other hand, snow, 
white rabbits, and white kittens, require 
less exposure than you might expect. So 
do white clouds. Also, pictures requir- 
ing great contrast—such as a black pup 
and a white kitten—can be very difficult 
to take. 

Distant scenes may lack detail and be 
hazy. Action shots blur if you're not 
especially careful. 


Flash! 


It’s easy to take a poor indoor flash 
picture. Taking a picture with proper 


highlights and shadows requires expe- | 


rience and fairly good equipment. Be- 
ginners often have good luck with a 
hand-held flash reflector. They use open- 


shutter exposures. The camera is firmly | 


set; the lights are turned down. Then 
the shutter is opened, the flash bulb 
fired, and the shutter closed. This meth- 
od enables you to experiment with light- 
ing. 


More advanced photographers often 
buy a synchronizer with a 10-foot exten- 
sion cord and use at least two bulbs on 
each shot—one for side-lighting and one 
for fill-in lighting. Directions for ex- 
posure are printed on flash-bulb pack- 
ages. 

For an open flash picture, use a floor 
lamp. Place your subject well out in the 
clear, away from walls. Move the floor 
lamp around for best results, Try it on a 
chair and then on a table. Observe how 
far the light spreads. Change the posi- 
tion of the subject to get the best light- 
ing. 

Now turn out the ordinary light in the 
floor lamp. Put the flash bulb in the 
regular bulb’s place. Shut out all other 
light, except a little that may spill in 
from another room, Even this light 
mustn't be directly on the subject of 
your picture, 

Quickly check your subject. Then 
open your shutter, turn on the current, 
and close the shutter. 


Note the excellent framing in this pie 
ture of a windblown teen-ager, which 
was submitted ix the 1955 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards by Sharon 
Ballonoff, 16, of Alexander Hamilton 
High School, Los Angeles, California. 


Scholastic-Ansco Winners 


Some of the winners in the national 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
will be published in May issues of 
Scholastic p en 











Sylvania 
Photo-Props! | 


Your friends will love getting 
into the act when you set up 
these full-color Photo-Props 


Yours for only 50¢—and the bulb 
number from any Sylvania Flash- 
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Easy Does It 
(Continued from page 31) 


of the open field, Rod gently tested the 
horse by putting his weight on the 
stirrup, talking soothingly all the time. 
Lucky looked around, but seemed not 
to mind. 

Keeping a tight rein, Rod slowly 
eased his leg over the saddle, keeping 
his weight on the left stirrup. Lucky 
looked around again, but with Rod's 
reassuring hands along his withers, he 
gave no sign that he intended to buck, 
bolt, or pitch. In fact, he just stood 
stock-still, waiting. 

“Good boy!” Rod said. “We made 
it!” 

Gently he nudged the horse to a 
walk, keeping the reins tight lst Lucky 


| suddenly decide to put his head be 
| tween his legs and lose the weight on 


his back. But the horse never faltered. 
Rod urged him into a lope, reined him 


| to both left and right, and let him 


stretch into a run along the well-worn 
path back toward the house. And when 


| he pulled back on the reins to slow the 


bay, Lucky slowed to a walk as though 


| he'd been ridden for years. 


Not notiging the darkened clouds 


seudding across the sky, Rod rubbed 
| his horse down and then rushed into 
| the house to see his uncle. 


He was 
unable to conceal his excitement, and 
old Caddo McLean sensed something 
unusual at once. 

“What is it, boy?” he said. “What's 
happened?” 

“I did it!” Rod fairly shouted. “It 
worked—just like T thought it would!” 

“Now hold on a minute,” the old 
rancher said, “What worked—what did 
you do tuat’s so all-fired remarkable?” 

Panting for breath, Rod explained in 
quick bursts. “Lucky—I rode him,” he 


| said, “Didn't buck! Gentle as a lamb! 
| See, it worked!” 


Caddo MeLean leaned back and 
smiled, his mane of white hair giving 
him an unusual appearance of dignity. 
“And not the first time,” the old man 
said. “You'll never go wrong by han- 
dling any animal with kindness.” 

Rod started to say more, but the door 
was flung open and Hub Watkins, his 
face clouded with anger, burst into the 
room. “You leave the big gate open?” 
His words were directed at Rod. 

“Why—I—I don’t know,” Rod fal- 
tered. “I had Lucky down in the south 
pasture. But I—” 

“I thought so,” the foreman inter- 
rupted. “Now we've got a mess on our 
hands!” 

“Just a minute.” It was the stern 
voice of Caddo McLean. “What kind 
of a mess?” 

“Golden Lady,” Hub said. “She's 
due to foal any time, and I had her 


in the barn lot.” He looked meaning- 
fully at Rod. “Now she’s gone—and 
there’s a whinger of a storm brewin'!” 

Rod’s heart sank. The pride and joy 
of the whole ranch—Golden Lady— 
missing, because he'd left the gate open. 
And worst of all, she didn’t belong to 
Uncle Caddo. That made her an even 
bigger responsibility—she and her un- 
born colt! 

“No tellin’ where she'll head,” Hub 
went on. His words were punctuated by 
the distant rumble of thunder rolling 
across the sky. “Reckon I got a job on 
my hands now, tryin’ to find her an’ 
get her back before the rain hits.” 

“All right.” Caddo McLean was so- 
ber, his brow wrinkled in a frown. 
“Better take Rod with you.” 

“Ain't no horse in but mine,” the 
foreman said. 

“Tl ride Lucky,” Rod said quietly. 
“He's in.” 

“That good-for-nothin’ bronc!” Hub 
Watkins snorted. “I need help—not a 
millstone tied on my neck.” 

“Take the boy along,” Caddo Mc- 
Lean said, “Better check those draws 
by the creek. She might head there.” 

Without a word, Hub Watkins turned 
and stalked through the door, with Rod 
at his heels. The less said the better, 
Rod thought to himself. I made the 
mess—now maybe I can help get us 
out of it. 

Stopping only long enough to get his 
oilskin slicker from his room, Rod went 
to the barn where he'd left Lucky, and 
carefully re-saddled the bay horse. Hub, 
he noticed, was not wasting any time, 
nor was he waiting for Rod to get 
ready. He was astride his horse, al- 
ready cutting across the rolling land 
east of the ranch house, by the time 
Rod had.Lucky ready to go. 

He swung carefully to the bay’s back 
again, uncertain what to expect, but 
Lucky stood still and waited. Rod spent 
a moment rubbing the horse’s withers, 
then clucked him to a start and followed 
after Hub Watkins. 


H.: had barely started across the 
rolling prairie on Hub’s trail when the 
first giant drops of rain began to pelt 
down on him, and he knew that if 
the rain lasted any time at all, Golden 
Lady could very well be in grave dan- 
ger. Water running off the slopes of the 
gullies in the far-flung ranch could 
create flash floods that would sweep 
animals or anything else along with 
them. 

Rod nudged Lucky into a gallop, 
anxious to overtake the Diamond Bar 
foreman. The rain came faster, with 
more lightning and thunder, and as 
he rode, Rod slipped into the slicker. 
Lucky galloped smoothly along, as 
though he'd been ridden all his life. 








When Rod came abreast of Hub, the 
foreman said nothing for a time, merely 
throwing Rod a grim glance through 
the spattering rain. They rode side by 
side for a time, and then Hub suddenly 
veered off to the left. 

“Come on,” he shouted through the 
rain. “She probably came off down this 
way.” 

Hub was wise in the ways of the 
range and its animals, Rod knew, and 
he followed without question. They 
rode for what seemed an age when 
Lucky suddenly whinnied and threw 
his head up and down. Hub pulled his 
mount to a stop. 

“Think we're close to the crick,” he 
announced. “You see anything?” 

Rod tried to force himself to see 
through the heavy rain, but it was no 
use. Despite frequent flashes of light- 
ning, there was too much water falling 
for him to see ten feet in front of his 
nose. Then, through the gloom, came 
an answering nicker, faint but unmis- 
takable, and Lucky shook his head and 
neighed again. 

Hub looked at Rod. “Looks like she’s 
over there somewhere,” he said. “Come 
on!” 

But they had gone only a few yards 
when both horses shied back away 
from the torrent of water that rushed 
across their path. “Crick bed,” Hub 
stated, “She’s on the other side—got to 
get her back or we'll lose her sure!” 

Rod nodded, uncertain what to say 
or do. 

“Here!” Hub handed Rod the loop 
of the spare lariat hanging on the back 
of his saddle. “Hook this on your sad- 
dle horn, so I can find my way back.” 

“Okay.” Rod fastened the loop se- 
curely and watched while Hub urged 
his horse toward the churning waters 
of the creek. But the horse, fearful of 
the uncertainty of the flooding torrent, 
backed away. Hub brought his lariat 
down on the horse’s rump, he kicked 
and scolded, but the horse would not 
step into the current. At last, Hub 
reined back beside Rod. 

“No use,” he said. “No horse in his 
right mind will tackle that stuff. Reckon 
we better head back up to the bridge.” 

The only bridge across the creek, 
Rod knew, was several miles from here 
~—miles that might mean the difference 
between saving Golden Lady or losing 
her. 

“Let me try it,” Rod said quietly. 
“Maybe Lucky will go across.” 

The foreman looked skeptical, and 
for a moment, Rod thought he'd be 
denied the chance to attempt the cross- 
ing. Then, “Won't hurt to try,” Hub 
drawled, and Rod unfastened the lariat 
from his saddle horn, exchanging the 
loop for the other end of the rope. 

“Come on, Lucky boy,” he said, and 
reined the horse toward the raging 








waters of the creek bed. How deep it 
might be, Rod did not know. Normally, 
the creek was only a trickle. Now, fed 
by the slashing rain, it was deep, wide, 
and treacherous. 

The horse went willingly to the edge 
of the water, and there he stopped. 
“Come on, Lucky,” Rod urged. “Come 
on, boy, we can make it!” Gently, he 
nudged the bay’s ribs with his boots, 
rubbing the horse’s withers with his 
hands and talking quietly all the time. 
“Easy, boy, easy does it.” 


“Can you come home 
for the anniversary ?” 





“Good thing Mary Anderson tele- 
phoned before all the long-stemmed 
roses were sold. They'll look nice 
at the surprise party tonight.” 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Gingerly, the horse put his left foot 
into the water, found solid footing, and 
moved forward. It was slow going, and 
in only a moment, Rod could feel the 
water swirling around the horse's legs. 
Still Lucky moved on, guided by Rod's 
confident voice. The water deepened, 
washed over Rod's boots, and filled 
them with the chill of the flood. 

Then, when a blinding.flash of light 
ning crashed nearby, Rod saw a splotch 
of tan ahead of him, and he knew 
they'd found Golden Lady. Lucky 


“You can count on me, Mary —I've 
already checked the date with my 
C.O. Wouldn't want to miss cele 
brating with Mom and Dad.” 


“What an anniversary! We had no 
idea today would turn into a big 
party. And to think, Mary made the 
arrangements herself by telephone!” 
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whinnied again, but moved steadily 
forward through the water. Then, 
abruptly, he scrambled up the side of 
a small island where Golden Lady 
stood, Beyond lay more of the raging 
flood waters. There would be no choice 
but to take the palomino mare back 
across the way they had come. 

And then Rod saw something else. 
A small, whitish figure nestled at 
Golden Lady's front feet, and Rod's 
heart thrilled with surprise. For there 
were not one, but two animals to 
return across the churning waters. 
Golden Lady had foaled, and this tiny 
object she was licking was her colt. Rod 
swung to the ground. 

Carefully, talking softly, Rod rubbed 
the palomino mare, gently soothing her 
and getting her used to him here in 
the driving rain. He took the lariat 
hanging from the pommel of the sad- 
die and, shaking out a loop, carefully 
placed it over the mare’s head. Then, 
using all the care he could there in 
the wet of the storm, he scooped his 
arms under the spindly-legged colt and 
lifted it up. 

The colt, for all its small size, was 
heavy, and Rod wondered for a mo- 
ment just how he'd get the tiny new 
life back across the water. But there 
would be only one way. Somehow, he'd 
have to get the colt up on the saddle in 
front of him. He'd have to trust Lucky 
to carry both him and the foal back 
across the creek. 

He felt a nudge in his ribs, and he 
spoke softly and reassuringly to the 
palomino mare watching his ‘every 
movement. “Easy, Lady,” he said. 
“Everything's okay. Easy now. Whoa, 
Lucky—whoa, boy.” 

Thinking about lifting the colt and 
getting it on the saddle were two dif- 
ferent things, Rod found now. It took 
an almost superhuman effort for him 
to get the spindly legs up and across 
the saddle, and Rod was fearful that 
Lucky might shy away from this new 
burden. The horse stood his ground, 
however, and with the colt safely strad- 
dled over the saddle, Rod himself 
swung up, putting his feet in the straps 
holding the stirrups. 

He was thankful then for the lariat 
that stretched back across the driving 
rain and the churning creek to where 
Hub Watkins waited. Carefully, he 
nudged the bay horse back the way 
they'd come. There was little need, he 
found, for the lariat around Golden 
Lady's neck. The mare would follow 
her colt, no matter where it went. 

Afterward, Rod saw the ride back 
through the creek as a bad dream. 
Halfway across, in the deepest part, 
Lucky slipped and went down. But 
with the colt to protect, Rod stayed 
astride the horse, even though the 


phinging water threatened to tear him 


and the colt in his arms away from each 
other and from Lucky. Then the horse 
found footing again, and moments later 
Rod saw Hub Watkins loom up out of 
the murk ahead of him. 

“Good work!” Hub said. 
me take the little guy.” 

“He's all right,” Rod said. Now that 
the worst was over, he wanted to keep 
Golden Lady's foal himself—to give 
Lucky all the credit due for the rescue. 

They stood there a moment, while 
Golden Lady nuzzled her colt and sat- 
isfied herself that her firstborn was all 
right: Then, Hub reined away from the 
creek, and the trek back began. 

The rain lasted all the way back, and 
more than once Hub Watkins led them 
up on ridges to avoid the chance of 
more flash floods down the gullies. But 
the wet didn’t bother Rod now. Lucky 
had proved himself to be everything 
Rod had expected—everything and 
more. 

After bedding down the mare and 
the colt and rubbing them dry, during 
which time Hub Watkins said not a 
word, Rod and the foreman saw to 
their own horses, and then, still without 
speaking, headed for the ranch house. 

The rain had let up some now, and 
Rod could see the weather-beaten build- 
ings around him with a new sense of 
pride. This was his life, this was where 
he belonged—on the Diamond Bar- 
whether Hub Watkins liked it or not. 

They reached the house, and they 
went directly to the big room Caddo 
McLean used as an office. Then, for 
the first time since Rod brought back 
the colt and the palomino mare across 
the creek, the foreman spoke, 

“Reckon you can send that wire, 
Caddo,” he said quietly. “Lady's got 
a mighty nice stud colt—and both in 
fine shape, thanks to my partner here.” 

My partner! The words echoed in 
Rod's ears. 

“Trouble?” Caddo McLean asked. 

“Oh, just a mite,” Hub Watkins said. 
“Nothin’ serious.” He turned to Rod 
McLean. “Any time you and that horse 
of yours—Lucky, or whatever you call 
him—want to ride with me, you hop to 
it,” he said. “Takes a lot more than 
bein’ lucky to do what you did!” 

He turned and walked out, and Rod's 
happy smile followed him. “Reckon | 
better go change my duds,” he drawled, 
and his voice sounded strangely like 
Hub Watkins’. “Got a mite wet.” 

“Reckon so.” Caddo McLean grinned. 
“Reckon you'll be one of the regular 
hands from now on.” 


“Here, let 


Muffled 


Customer: “I like this overcoat very 
much, but isn’t it a bit loud?” 
Salesman: “Stop worrying—this muf- 
fler comes with it.” 
Logan News & Views 





The Golden West 


By Jim Polk, Custer County H. $., Miles City, Mont. 


*Starred words refer to the West 
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. Frontiersman Kit j abate 
. He made his famous “last stand in 
1876. 

. Mormons first settled this state. 

. Stalk of a plant. 

. Second (abbr.). 

(abbr.). 

. Swiss mountain 

. Saint (abbr.). 

. Concerning the stars. 

. Exists. 

. Strike. 


26. To pass on. 


. Plural form of 22 
. Single. 

. Building material familiar in the 
Southwest. 

. Allow. 

. Faucet. 

. Sailors see a lot of it. 

. The “yes” side of Forum Topic of 
the Week. 

. Mean sea level (abbr.). 

. 1150 as Romans would have writ- 
ten it. 

. Any of the grand divisions of geo- 
logical time. 

. After a while. 

. This Western state was admitted to 
Union on Feb. 14, 1859 (abbr.). 

. Rural Delivery (abbr.). 

. Western wolves. 

. Either, 

. Hearing -organ. 

. Busy insect. 

. Indian greeting. 

. A substitute for butter (abbr.). 

. Found at Sutter's Mill in 1848. 

. Autumn flower (pl.). 

. Not boastful. 


acToss. 


2. Capital of Texas 
Route (abbr.). 
. Pouches. 
Exclamation, 
. Uncle Sam's initials 
6, LO ees 
. Telephone (abbr.). 
. Rome once had one. 
. Oldest national park in Wyoming. 
. Land title. 
. Talk unceasingly (slang). 
. One who shops. 
Cowboys tried to snare rustlers into 
i —— 
aS — and no’s, 
23. Pioneer. 
25. Wyoming mountain range. 
7. Americans remember this 
shrine. 
. Cowboy tournaments. 
Mexican Indian culture. 
. Adjective meaning Latvian. 
. Large gatherings. 
and behold! 
. Second note of musical scale. 
. Indian tribe of Canada. 
5. Said of a horse wearing shoes. 
. Altitude (abbr.). 
. Old (slang). 
3. Same as 46 across. 
west, young man!” 


Texas 





The Brain 


Freshman: “I've got an idea on how 
to handle smog.” 
Sophomore: “Tell me.” 
Freshman: “Sprinkle dry ice on it, 
then cut it up and sell it for charcoal.” 
Becort 
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Wizards at Work 


(Continued from page 26) 


There is one other set—the one for 
Petruchio’s home in the country, where 
he takes Katharina after they are mar- 
ried, This stage set is made of ragged 
burlap hanging from poles, symbolizing 
how shabby Petruchio made his house 
look, in order to humble his wife.” 

Reuben also worked with Noel 
Taylor in designing the costumes for 
the show. “The play opens with danc- 
ing in the plaza,” Reuben said. “The 
street dancers wear pompons, feathers, 
strange hats, and white masks. The 
main actors wear sixteenth-century 
costumes—red for Petruchio and Katha- 
rina, The fathers wear dark rust, brown, 
and gray; the suitors wear beige and 
pale blue. Bianca, the younger sister, 
wears pink, at first; later, she dons an 
orange-colored dress. This is to indicate 
that while Katharina learns to be gentle, 
her gentle sister Bianca becomes a little 
sharp-tongued, The rest of the cast 
wear pastels.” 

Tony Charmoli, one of TV’s leading 
choreographers, told us about the dance 
numbers for the show. “In our produc 
tion of The Taming of the Shrew the 
dance is used to correlate and further 
the action of the plot,” Tony said. “In 
one skit two dancers will be a parody 
of Petruchio taming Katharina. These 
dancers will be dressed like the two 
stars so that the TV audience will rec- 
ognize what they're doing. 

“The opening scene is a fiesta, a gay 
jamboree in the plaza. There, we meet 
Petruchio and Kate. At the end of the 
show during Kate’s speech, where she 
tells how dutiful a wife should be, a 
dance starts. Gradually the stage fills 
with the entire cast doing a dance.” 

Lehman Engels, the music “wizard” 
of the show was backstage at the 
Broadway production of Fanny when 
we found him. (He wrote much of the 
music for Fanny and Wonderful Town.) 

“For Taming of the Shrew, we'll have 
an eight-piece orchestra,” he said, “a 
harpsichord, a mandolin, some wood- 
winds. The music will be light and gay. 
Music will play for clowns to put up a 
sign telling the locale of the next scene. 
And there'll be at least one song for 
Maurice Evans. 

“The purpose of the music is to sup- 
port the action of the story. The music 
must indicate energetic movement— 
music for contortionists and acrobats 
who are the ‘trademarks’ of Italian 
Renaissance shows. The music helps to 
make humorous ‘comments’ on the ac- 
tions of the characters; it moves us from 
place to place. It fills the silences neces- 
sitated by the change of place, scene, 
and time. But the music nevef ‘gets in 
the way’ of the plot.” 

Wii Fave, TV-Radio Editor 
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in Other Words 


A famous lecturer was asked the 
formula of success in public speaking. 

“Well,” he said, “in promulgating 
your esoteric cogitations and articulat- 
ing superficial, sentimental and psycho- 
logical observations, beware of platitu- 
dinous ponderosity. Let your extempo- 
raneous decantations and unpremedi- 
tated expatiations have intelligibility 
and veracious vivacity without rodo- 
montade and thrasonical bombast. Sed- 
ulously avoid all polysyllabic profund- 
ity, pusillanimous vacuity, pestiferous 
profanity and similar transgressions. 

“Or to put it a bit differently,” he 
concluded, smiling, “talk simply, natu- 
rally, and above all, don't use big 
words,” 


(uote 


Eek ! 


Glancing at the mail order just filled 
out by her husband whose hobby was 
woodworking, the wife said, “What's 
a band saw, dear?”. 

“There are two kinds,” he said, 
loosening his tie. “One you saw wood 
with. The other is a frayed shirt collar 

like this—starched and pressed to a 
razor’s edge.” 

Wall Street Journal 


Unto the Next Generation 


A long-winded Congressman, General 
Alexander Smyth, said to Henry Clay: 
“Sir, you speak for the present genera- 
tion, but I speak for posterity.” 

Replied Clay: “Yes, and you seem 
resolved to speak until the arrival of 
your audience.” 
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Life with Daughter 


“Darling, ”" a mother reproved her 
daughter, “you -were very late getting 
home last night. It’s old-fashioned of 
me, but I should like to know where 
you were.” 

“Certainly, Mom. I dined with 
what’s-his-name, and then we went to 
several places you wouldn't know, and 
finished up at a little night club... I 
forget its name, but it’s a cellar some- 
where in town, so everything's all right, 
isn’t it, Mom?” 

“Of course, darling. 
just like to know.” 


It's only that I 


Sundial 


Oh, Mother! 


Mother Sonny—don't use 
such bad words.” 
Son: “Shakespeare uses them.” 
Mother; “Well, then, don't play with 


him.” 


“Sonny, 


Home Folks 


One of the Sciaticas? 


A man was tuning in on the radio 
when he got a sudden twinge of pain 
in his back, “I believe I'm getting lum- 
bago!” he exclaimed. 

“What's the use?” 
“You wont understand 
say.” 


answered his wife, 


a word they 


McCall Spirit 





PHOTO NAME CARDS 





Your foce and name... 
together on a standard- 


NEW! size 2 x 3%-inch cardi 
Only $2.00 for 42 cards! One pose. 


Price includes one line of type (up to 20 chorocters 
including spoces). Second line of type, 50g extra. 
Be the first in your class to have these smart new 
cards! Send ¢ photo and nome today! 


Full-size 2% «x 3% 
wallet prints on de- 
luxe paper, All one 
pose from your fa- 
vorite portrait or 
snapshot. 


24 for $1.00 
Plus 10¢ shipping 
50 for $2.00 
including FREE 
photo wallet! 











J. Paul Sheedy* Was Always A Scapegoat Till 
Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence 








hair. Even his girl horned in: “ 
dence — you're pasture prime.” 


Nature intended ... 


* of 131 Se. Harris Hill Rd., Williamwville, N.Y. 





Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 


it got Sheedy's goat the way everyone kidded him about his messy 
Sheedy, you stinker, you lack confi- 
J. Paul felt pretty sheepish, so he 
tried Wildroot Cream-Oil. Now he has confidence in nanny 
situation because his hair looks healthy and handsome, the way 
neat butt not greasy. Contains the heart of 
Lanolin, Nature's finest hair and scalp conditioner. Try it yourself. 
Butter get a bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. With Wildroot 
the girls will goat to any lengths to date you. 


wupaqor caenm-O" 
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MAURICE 
EVANS 


Television Event of the Month 









in Mr. Evans’ production of Shakespeare’s 


orHE TAMING 
oF THEE SHRE wW’’ 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 18 


also starring 


DIANE CILENTO 
on the new 
Hallmark Hall of Fame 


AURICE EVANS, long distinguished 
for his versatility in the theatre, 
adds this sparkling play to his other 
outstanding Shakesperean performances 
on TV (Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard I1) 
for Hailmark. 


Calling on the glamorous and talented 
beauty, Lilli Palmer, as his co-star— 
Mr. Evans will present and star in the 
rollicking Shakesperean comedy, ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ on the New Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame over NBC-TV Sun- 
day, March 18. 


Miss Palmer is well known here and 





abroad for her brilliant stage, screen and 
television acting. 

Diane Cilento, who will also star, is 
currently charming Broadway as Helen 
of Troy in the smash-hit, ““Tiger at the 
Gates.” 


Me 
pallowank, 
Cands~ 


When you care enough to send the very best 


90 EXCITING MINUTES IN FULT. COLOR OVER THE NBC-TY NETWORK! 
a2P?. M. (2eT), 32 PP. M. (CcSa,T). 2 PF. M. (MST), 1 PF. M. (PST) 
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Real Books 


HAT'S in a name? The title for the 

Real Books series was not chosen 
haphazardly. The continuing aim of 
Garden City, the publisher of more 
than 50 Rea! Books titles, has been to 
bring to young readers the magic and 
excitement of the real world all about 
us. In a time of zooming science-fic- 
tion and uncomic comic strips, this 
seems to me an extremely worth-while 
effort. 

When I was first asked to write tor 
this series, however, I was reluctant. 
I had always considered myself a writ- 
er for adults only, and frankly, | wasn’t 
sure | could carry off the assignment. 
What were my worries? Well, for one 
~that young people are apt to be pret 
ty impatient readers. They demand ac- 
tion and color, not psychological prob- 
ing. And they don’t want fancy ver- 
biage. And last was the truism that 
young people won't permit themselves 
to be patronized. You can’t write down. 
At the same time, you can't write over 
their heads. The balancing line of writ- 
ing directly for their age level, expe- 
rience, and interest seemed to me al- 
most impossible to achieve. 

So what happened? I couldn't re- 
fuse the challenge, and the results of 
my first book for the series—-The Real 
Book About Franklin D. Roosevelt— 
were more than gratifying. I still smile 
when I recall the fan letters scrawled 
on torn-out notebook paper and signed 
“Your real friend,” or the request for 
“a picture of you, an autograph, a sou- 
venir, and everything you have ever 
written in your life as we have to hand 
in a long term paper and that would 
fill it up for me, | think.” 

These are some of the real rewards 
of being a Real Books author. Natur- 
ally, when I was asked to do another 
for the series, | agreed with almost em- 
barrassing haste, The subject, The Real 
Book About Amazing Birds, instantly 
appealed to me. As a city youngster, 
I had been fascinated by birds and 
found even the everyday sparrow and 
pigeon amazing creatures. The gram- 
mar school | attended put on a yearly 
woodland masque dramatizing the story 
of bird conservation. And together with 
my slightly older brother, | amassed a 
truly enormous stack of bird identifica- 
tion cards, (One to every box of Arm 
and Hammer baking soda.) All this 
early interest in bird life came back 





About BOOKS 








By Eve Merriam 





Author Eve Merriam 
“... young people won't be patronized.” 


to me as | began to do research. I 
found out very early ir my note-taking 
that amazing birds are—well, they real- 
ly are amazing! 

The main problem | faced in put- 
ting the book together was trying to 
condense my material. There are so 
many amazing birds in the world, and 
they are fascinating in so many ways 
I didn’t see how | could hold the book 
down to page limits. 

The chapters flowed fairly well from 
the introduction of how birds got to 
be birds, how they fly, their nesting 
and eating habits, and other interest- 
ing etceteras. Starting with a short 
sketch of how Archaeopteryx, the great- 
great-grandfather of all birds, emerged 
from a reptile, the book explains how he 
developed feathers and learned to take 
off into the paleolithic blue yonder. 

Originally, 1 had wanted a kind of 
circus side-show for the final chapter— 
a parade of all the oddities I had not 
been able to discuss in the text of the 
book. As Helen Hoke Watts, my editor, 
pointed out, migration is such a fas- 
cinating topic that it would make by 
far the best conclusion (for another of 
the aims of Real Books is not to give 
a definitive last word on any subject, 
but rather to persuade the reader to go 
ahead on his own and read more in 
the same field). So I gave up the side- 
show in favor of the main attraction, 
and that is why The Real Book About 
Amazing Birds ends as it does. And a 
more fabulous whodunnit story than 
the mystery of migration I can’t imag- 
ine. As a writer, | have found Real 


Books a real delight. 





CURRENT AND CHOICE 

NON-FICTION: This Hallowed 
Ground, by Bruce Catton (Doubleday 
$5.75), deals brilliantly with the Un- 
ion side of the Civil War. The Affairs 
of State, by Richard H. Rovere (Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy, $4.50), re- 
views and comments on the Eisen- 
hower years from 1950 to the present. 
Major problems of another adminis- 
tration are presented in Years of Trial 
and Hope (Doubleday, $5), Truman's 
second volume. 

As I See India, by Robert Trum- 
bull (Sloane, $4), correspondent for 
the “New York Times,” gives an ex- 
citing and penetrating picture of In- 
dia and its problems. The Permanent 
Purge, by Z. Brzezinski (Harvard 
Univ. Press, $4.75), offers an excellent 
analysis of the Russian purge system 

The Boy in the Model T, by Stephen 
Longstreth (Simon and Schuster $3.95), 
is a fin packed account of the author's 
auto trip across the U. S. in 1919-20. 

Challenge of the Andes, by C. G. 
Egeler and T. De Booy (McKay, $5), 
recounts the dangers and triumphs ex- 
perienced by the authors in scaling 
Mount Huantsan in the Andes. What 
a Year!, by Joe Alex Morris (Harper, 
$3.95), ably tells the story of 1929, 
the year of boom and crash, fabulous 
personalities and cranks. 

An Adventure in Education: Con- 
necticut Points the Way, by Fred M 
Hechinger (Macmillan, $3.75). educa- 
tion editor of the “New York Herald 
Tribune,” reports how 38,000 Connec- 
ticut citizens worked together to com- 
plete one of the most remarkable sur- 
veys of education ever made. 

FICTION: The Quiet American, by 
Graham Greene (Viking, $3.50), com- 
bines romance, danger, and interna- 
tional intrigue in a Saigon setting 
The Miracle of Merriford, by Reginald 
Arkell (Reynal, $3), tells what hap- 
pened to a quiet English village when 
the U. S. Air Force moved in. 

Jubilee, by John Brick (Doubleday, 
$3.95), follows the fortunes of the 
195th New York Regiment and its 
leader, from Gettysburg through Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea. Another Civil 
War tale, The Outlawed Banner, by 
Garland Roark (Doubleday, $3.95), 
tells of two friends who became ene- 
mies when war broke out. 

STORY COLLECTIONS: The Best 
Short Stories of Theodore Dreiser, in- 
troduced by James T. Farrell (World, 
$3), has 14 of Dreiser's best tales, 
including “The Prince Who Was a 
Thief” and “Khat.” A William March 
Omnibus (Rinehart, $4) is the first 
collection of March's stories and a 
novel, Company K, to be published 
in one volume Harpy R. Fincnu 














CRITICS 
at Work 





FOR OLDER READERS 


The Red Umbrellas, by Kelvin 
Lindeman (Appleton - Century - Crofts, 
$3.50). is a truly distinguished novel 


about a cholera epidemic and a party. 
rhis translation of a Danish best seller 
combines suspe rise and consummate 
story telling in a pattern straight from 
Boccaccio 


Fac h of 


lates a 


characters re 
little to 
which 


three 
story has 
the but 
helps clear some of the mystery su 
rounding thei (The title, The 
Red Umbrellas, is taken from one of 
Count 


Main 
one W hic h 


do with party guests 


lives 
which 


Marie Antoinette, and her 
miniature red umbrella.) Delightful as 


these stories concerns 


von Fersen 
the stories are, not until cholera seems 
to strike the party host does the real 


story unfold. For character delinea- 
tion, story telling technique, and pure 
entertainment, Mr. Lindemann shares 


honors with Isak Dinesen. 
Ilona MONTGOMERY 
Camp Dick Robinson H. S. 
Lancaster, Ky. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Stephanie, by Gladys Malvern (Mac- 
rae Smith, $2.75), will win many 
friends for this author 


has chosen a 


new 
This time she 
little-known 
Stephanie 
the Empress 
country 


member of 
Beau- 
Jo- 
life to 
the right hand of the Emperor where, 


court, 


Napoleon I's 
harnais, cousin of 


sephine moves from 
as his adopted daughter, she is called 
Imperial glitter 
eyes flash in the pomp and splendor 
Napoleon. The fear he 


Highness, Gems and 


demanded by 


engendered in his nobles and his 
cruelty and stubbornness are vividly 
depicted. Here are the Bonapartists 
versus the Beauharnaisists with no 
holds barred 

A check with Saint-Amand’s Court 


of the Empress Josephine proved that 
Miss Malvern 
careful with her basic facts in weaving 
a fine fictional biography, ages 12-16. 
LeaRNep T. BULMAN 
Public Library 
East Orange, N. J. 


once again has been 


The Hurricane Hunters, by Ivan 
Ray Tannehill (Dodd, Mead, $3), ex- 
plores hurricanes from the time they 


were judged as an Act of God, to 


the present time when we send men, 
planes, and scientific equipment into 
frightening 


the very eve of these 








freaks of nature. We learn of Colum 
the 
Wil 
liam Redfield who helped formulate a 


bus’ flight from such storms, of 


first weather bureau in 1855, of 


law of storms” for mariners. The 
hunter or investigator of these over 
sized whirlwinds is the hero of the 
book. 


Although the writing is not too ex 
citing, the force of the subject retains 
a reader's attention. This will compli- 
ment Robert Hurricanes and 
Twisters (Knopf, 1955). Ages 12 up. 

LeanNep T. BULMAN 


Irving's 


St. Isaac and the Indians, by Milton 
Lomask (Farrar, Straus Cudahy, 
$1.95), is an historically exact biogra 
phy of Father Jogues, French mission 
ary-explorer lived the 
for the 
conversation is based on authentic data 
and couched in typical 17th-century 
phraseology. The abundance of dia- 
legue is one of the book’s major draw- 
ing cards for young readers. It creates 
a kind of “You Are There” naturalness. 

History English teachers, and 
students ages 8 to 16, will greet this 
book with a “Shay,” meaning 
in Indian language, “Hello and 
An ever-avid Indian-story 
myself, I found in it historical, geo- 
graphical, and political facts unknown 


and 


who among 


Iroquois many years. Even 


and 


hearty 
wel 


come fan 


to me—the rapport between Catholics 
and Dutch Calvinist the 
apparently unceasing laughter of In- 
the kindness of warriors 


Dominies; 


dian villages; 
when not on the warpath or trail; the 


clever method of clearing forests by 
burning, not felling; the fact that 
Father Jogues death was motivated 


by the Indians’ desire to revenge them- 
France. Grade students 
be absorbed with the 
story of little Jean Amyot 
of the thrilling and entertaining aspects 
ot this book 
Sister M 
St. Vincent H. S., 


selves upon 


will parallel 


only one 


Benita, O. P 
Akron, O. 


Keith Arnold in Mining Engineering, 


by Karl S. Twitchell (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.75), has an authentic background 
of travel, customs, and mining engi- 


neering in both Ethiopia and Arabia. 
The story begins with a mule caravan 
kicking up Ethiopian dust and with 
Keith Arnold, high school graduate and 
nephew of a mining engineer, facing 
the problem of choosing a career. 

In his search for a profession Keith 


spends his vacations working with 
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Uncle Bill. Learning that the choice 
of a profession demands personal con 
tentment as well as service to others, 
Keith carries the 
through exciting 
but ultimately to 
personal decision 
The author 


reader not only 


mining Xp riences, 
youth's inevitable 


himself a mining engi 


neer of note, has traveled thousands 
of miles by plane, auto, liner, dhow 
canoe horse, donkey and camel in 
Cyprus, Portugal, Ethiopia, Saudi Ara 
bia, Yemen, Iran, British and French 
Guiana, He writes with the precision 
and autherity that will enrich social 
studies in both junior and senior high. 
Cannie STEGALI 


Teacher of English, 
I } a list 


Holliday, Tex 





This summer 
see South America 


Burton Holmes 


CRUISE TO RIO 


Sail from New York June 
28 for a gala vacation that 
air tour of 
colorful South America with 
a relaxing cruise through 
Caribbean waters, returning 


August 6. 40 days, $1,945. 


All air tour, 22 days, July 
3-25, $1,645. 


combines an 


Write jor descriptive brochure T. 


THE HOUSE OF TRAVEL 


47 E. 47th St, New York 17,N.¥. MU 60185 


















Please send literature on tours 





Name 
Address 
City 

School 








a 
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Maurice Evans as Petruchio and Lilli Palmer as Katharina in shrew-taming scene. 


Teleguide 


The Taming of the Shrew 


March 18, NBC-TV, 4-5:30 p.m. EST 
By JOHN F. SULLIVAN 


HE battle between the has 

been a perennial staple for gag- 
writers and comedians for centuries. 
So it is not surprising that Shakespeare 
lured Elizabethan patrons to the Globe 
Theatre by writing a rollicking farce 
about Baptista, a wealthy Paduan gen- 
tleman with two marriageable daugh- 
ters, Bianca and Katharina, He refuses 
to decide among gentle Bianca’s many 
suitors until he can marry off that will- 
ful spitfire, Katharina, Petruchio ap- 
pears, weds Katharina and “tames the 
shrew” by overwhelming her with his 
highhandedness. The trials of Bianca's 
suitors form a secondary plot. 

What, English teachers will want to 
know, has Maurice Evans done to 
Shakespeare to tame him for television? 

The TV version of The Taming of 
the Shrew (sponsored by Hallmark 
Cards) requires very little of the elab- 
orate cutting and rearranging that 
some Shakespeare plays must undergo 
when they are made into movies or 
produced on television. Basically, the 
drama is just the sort of broad farce 
that Shakespeare might have written 
if he had been asked to write a script 


sexes 


John F. Sullivan is Asst. Prof. of English 
at the Univ. of Detroit. 


for, say, the Jackie Gleason show. The 
changes made for TV adaptation are 
no more drastic than those any imag- 
inative director makes in bringing any 
script to life. 

The original sub-plot of Bianca and 
her suitors is excessively complicated; 
the TV production has vastly improved 
it by (Gremio) 
and eliminating the business of the 
fake father for Lucentio. TV's visual 
resources inject the play with a vitality 
the printed word seldom achieves. For 
example, Kate’s wedding is brought to 
life in a way Shakespeare would prob- 
ably approve heartily. 

There are two major departures in 
the TV version that you should be 
aware of, The first is the complete 
abandonment of the Induction—the 
framework story of the drunken tinker. 
Nevertheless, Shakespeare's original in 
tention of telling the story of Kate and 
Petruchio as amusing buffoonery not to 
be taken too seriously by the spectators 
is accomplished even more economi- 
cally by the TV production. The com- 
media dell’ arte style is substituted for 
the Induction. Stereotyped characters 
like Pantaloon (Baptista, the dim-wit), 
Grumio (Harlequin, the clowning serv- 
ant), and Bianca and Lucentio (the 


dropping one suitor 


ADVERTISEMENT 


presented as un- 

people. They 
off at a distance 
and to prevent it from being taken for 


romantic lovers) aré 


real, two-dimensional 
serve to set the story 
anything but a comi romp. 

The TV production makes a second 
which is important to the 
Kate and Petruchio 


are shown meeting and taking an in 


innovation 
theme of the play 


terest in one another before they are 
formally introduced. Thus, the ques 
tions raised by Shakespeare’s play—why 


Katharina should submit to Petruchio 
she should fall 


abrupt proposal of marriage—are given 


why so easily into his 


perhaps too easy an answer in the TV 
production 

that does 
no essential violence to the comic spirit 
ot the play. Besides, the 
staging of the verbal slugging match 
between Kate 
lesque of a prize fight helps to make 
Kate 
“gives in” because Petruchio won her 
in a fair fight with her own weapons 


However, it is an answer 


outrageous 
and Petruchio as a bur- 


Shakespeare's intention clear. 


—a merry war of words and wit 


STUDY TOPICS 


1. Social studies teachers will find in 
the play a powerful way to show chang- 
ing relations between the sexes. Would 
contemporary Katharinas knuckle un- 
der to fathers and husbands in quite 
the same way? Were there advantages 
in the old ways that our present free- 
dom loses? 

2. How is marriage and courtship 
handled in the popular media, e.g., I 
Love Lucy; The Honeymooners; pulp 
romances, or short stories in Set enteen; 
Hit Parade movies; any 
other examples that come to your mind 
as you think about where you got your 
ideas on love and marriage. 

3, Lead your students in a discus- 
sion of the superficiality and invalidity 
of stereotypes. For example, carefully 
examine some of the following cliche 
characterizations portrayed on TV, ra 
dio, in movies, magazine and book fic- 
tion: the “hen-pecked” husband, the 
“battle-axe,” the “wears 
the pants” in the family. To track down 
these stereotypes, begin with cartoons 
in the New Yorker (particularly Thur- 
ber’s), the Post, and Collier's. Why do 
many of these cartoon characters fail 
to come through as real-life people? 
What is the function of stereotypes as 
used by Shakespeare? 

4. Compare Shakespeare's play with 
a contemporary musical adaptation of 
it, Kiss Me Kate (MGM record E-3077, 
12 in. LP). Look up reviews of the orig- 
inal Broadway musical and the later Hol- 
lywood movie. Was Hollywood faithful 
to the Broadway show? Were both faith- 
ful to the spirit of Shakespeare’s play? 
If not, can you explain why?e 


songs and 


woman who 















All times shown are current in Eastern zone 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 14 


11:35 a.m. (NBC) Weekday: “College at 
Home” features Joseph Brown, sculp- 
tor, associate professor in the School of 
Architecture and instructor in physical 
education at Princeton Univ. in a series 
of talks on “The Uses and Abuses of 
Leisure.” 

5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 
“Let's Go” segment devoted to observ- 
ing the wildlife of the great Southwest 
with Kiko, Indian lad. Mar. 15: captur- 
ing live sharks. Mar. 16: hunting wild 
elephants to be tamed for work in 
India 

8°30 p.m. (ABC-TV) MGM Parade: The 
first of three consecutive installments 
of the Academy Award winning motion 
yicture, “Captains Courageous.” The 
Rudyard Kipling sea saga stars Spencer 
Tracy and Freddie Bartholomew with 
Lionel Barrymore, Mickey Rooney and 
Melvyn Douglas 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U. 8S. Steel Hoar: 
Ralph Bellamy stars in a story of politi- 
cal intrigue, “The Candidate,” a drama 
about the behind-the-scenes maneuvers 
at a national political convention, Sena- 
tor Jack Masterson has devoted his en- 
tire life to politics and has reached the 
point where only one thing in life mat- 
ters to him—to be nominated for the 
Presidency of the country. As the bal- 
loting gets under way, a leader of one 
of the states controlling 90 votes tries 
to make a deal with the Senator. Does 
Masterson’s resolution of his dilemma 


make dramatic and ethical sense to 
your class? 
THURSDAY MARCH 15 
9:05 p.m. (NBC) American Adventure: 


What are American values and where 
do they come from: the important 
theme of this series from the U. of N. C 
30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: If you're 
afraid that TV will kill good conversa- 


<— 


tion, tape this radio program and let 
your students hear how enjoyable 
literate conversation can be 
FRIDAY MARCH 16 
9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Star Stage: Art 
Carney in “The Man Who Was Irre- 
sistible with Women.’ 
SATURDAY MARCH 17 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Emmy Awards: The 


television industry rewards excellence 
in 1955. Ask your students to join in 
the balloting. Have each person justify 
at least one of his choices with an essay 
supporting his preference. Here are the 
nominees for some of the major awards 
BEST SINGLE PROGRAM OF THE 
YEAR: “Davy Crockett and the River 
Pirates”; “Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tial”, “Peter Pan”; “The Sleeping Beau- 
ty”: “No Time for Sergeants”; “The 
American West” (Wide, Wide World) 
BEST ACTRESS-——-SINGLE PERFORM- 
ANCE: Julie Harris in “Wind from the 
South”; Mary Martin in “Peter Pan”; 
Eva Marie Saint in “Our Town”; Jessi- 
ca Tandy in “The Fourposter”; Loretta 


Young in “Christmas Stopover.” BEST 
ACTOR SINGLE PERFORMANCE 
Ralph Bellamy in “Fearful Decision”; 


‘Cyrano”; Lloyd Nolan 
Court Martial”; 


Jose Ferrer in 
in “Caine Mutiny 


National Radio and TV programs by repr 
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Everett Sloane in “Patterns”; Barry 
Sullivan in “Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tial.” BEST COMEDIAN: Jack Benny; 
Sid Caesar; Art Carney; George Gobel; 
Phil Silvers. BEST COMEDIENNE 
Gracie Allen; Eve Arden; Lucille Ball 
Nanette Fabray; Ann Sothern. BES 
NEWS COMMENTATOR: John Daly 


13-year-old violinist, 
makes her debut on Telephone Hour. 


Marilyn Dubow, 


Douglas Edwards; Edward R. Murrow; 
Clete Roberts; John Cameron Swayze 
BEST MALE SINGER: Harry Bela- 
fonte; Perry Como; Eddie Fisher; Gor- 
don MacRae; Frank Sinatra. BEST FE- 
MALE SINGER: Rosemary Clooney; 
Judy Garland; Peggy Lee; Gisele Mac- 


Kenzie; Dinah Shore. BEST DUVLU- 
MENTARY: “Meet the Press”; “Omni- 
bus”; “Person to Person”; “See It 


Now”; “Wide, Wide World.” 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Yardumian's “Cantus Animae et Cordis” 
for String Orchestra (first broadcast 
performance). Brahms’ “Concerto in D 
major, Op. 77, for violin and orchestra,” 


Zino Francescatti, soloist 

SUNDAY MARCH 18 

10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negre College Choirs: 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, 
Ark 

11:30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Its 
theme: “The proper study of mankind 


is man”; its method: an orchestration 
of the arts 
12:00 aim. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take A Trip: 


Good for upper elementary grades 





POINT OF VIEW 


"The unexamined life,” we are told, “is 
not worth leading.” Yet the unexamined 
life is precisely what most teen-agers lead 
in respect to the popular arts. That is why 
it is so important for English teachers to 
ask their students to stop and think about 
their choices in TV, movies, and magazines 
The “Emmy” awards hove a prestige ap- 
peal thet you can put to good use. Ask 
your students to see the program after 
they decide who are their favorites and 
why. The first step to good taste is making 
the act of choice conscious. 











tatives of religi 
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4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans Pre- 
sents: “The Taming of the Shrew.” See 
Teleguide on facing page. Lilli Palmer 

lays Katharina to Maurice Evans 
*etruchio. To take the hex off this 
“cultural” play, the records of the film 
musical “Kiss Me Kate" could be help 
ful, particularly “Brush Up Your 
Shakespeare.” Indeed, after viewing 
the play, students might be led to study 
the musical comedy “Kiss Me Kate” as 
an exercise in translation. The whole 
field of American musical comedy de 
serves examination in the English cur 
riculum. See Cecil Smith, “Musical 
Comedy in America.” 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Out of Darkness: 
A 90-minute actuality drama probing 
the world of mental patients. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Menninger, medical narrator; 
Orson Welles, dramatic narrator. This 
program attempts to remove the veil of 
secrecy and fear from the nation’s 
number one health problem-—mental 
illness. Cameras behind one-way glass 
screens recorded the therapy given a 
young married woman. In addition to 
the dramatic personal story, the pro- 
gram examines the vital area of re 
search into causes of mental illness 
Social studies teachers will find in this 
program an excellent opportunity for 
asking basic questions shoud the mass 
media’s handling of “unpleasant reali 
ties.” Using “Readers’ Guide,” you 
could audit recent magazine treatments 
of mental health and ask your students 
to compare TV's handling of the prob- 
lem with that in various articles hen 
does “attracting the public's attention 
for an important cause” degenerate 
into sensation for circulation’s sake’ 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: This 

program returns to “live” production 

on April 15. Why not plan to assign the 

April 8 and 15 productions to prepare 

your class for a discussion of the rela 

tive merits of live and filmed TV”? April 

15: “William Jennings Bryan Speaks 

for Free Silver”; April 22: “The Execu 

tion of Mary uses of Scots.” 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 

val: Alec Guiness in “The Lavender 

Hill Mob.” See teaching suggestions in 

Nov. 17 “Listenables and Lookables.” 


MONDAY MARCH 19 


6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV, ABC) Voice of Fire- 
stone: Rise Stevens will head the roster 
of stars in “Springtime, U.S.A." a spe 
cial hour-long history of American mu- 
sic, from the Pilgrims to the present 
day. Helen Hayes is narrator William 
Schuman, president of Juilliard School 
of Music, recently complained to a 
teachers’ convention in New Jersey 
that contemporary American serious 
music was being ignored in the high 
schools. Here is a chance to give your 
students historical background on the 
subject; you will find Gilbert Chase's 
“America’s Music” (McGraw Hill, 1955) 
a convenient source for more details 


- 


~ 


With this motivation, your students 
may enjoy Joan of Arc by Norman 
della Joio ° 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: That 


good music is not something for one's 
old age is a point you could make by 
taping 13-year-old Marilyn Dubow’s 
debut as violinist, She is the youngest 
artist ever to appear on the program. A 
ninth grader at Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning J. H. 8. in the Bronx, N. Y 


Marilyn takes an active part in all 
school activities. Her hobbies are side 
walk games (she invents new ones) 
and swimming. She is a Junior Life 
guard 

WEDNESDAY MARCH 21 

9:00 pm. (NBC-TV) Kraft TV Theater: 
Charles Jackson's “The Lost Weekend.” 

WATCH FOR: 

April 2: (NBC-TV) Producers’ Showcase: 


Katharine Cornell in Rudolf Besier’s 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 


faiths are listed once each semester. 
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How they learn about... 


Craters, Atoms, 
and Space Rats 


|' YOU hear a junior or senior high 
school student spouting glibly about 
atomic power or atmosphere conditions 
on the moon, don’t jump to classify 
him a genius. Chances are he has been 
reading the new popularizations of sci- 
ence books published for teen readers. 

Some educators think that these 
books may help guide young people 
into science, a field crying for talent. 
The American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science is currently spon 
soring traveling science libraries which 
are being used this year by students in 
66 small (350 pupils or high 
schools in 12 different Each 
library has 150 volumes, “all adult books 
which can be read and understood by 
persons with little or no background in 
science.” (For information on this proj- 
ect, write to Hilary }. Deason, Direc 
tor, High School Science Libraries, 
A. A. A. S., 1025 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

One of the recent books included in 
the traveling library is Isaac Newton, 
by Harry Sootin (Messner), typical of 
these well-written biographies for teen 
agers, Sootin’s book not only tells sim- 
ply and dramatically the great discov- 
eries made by Newton, but also shows 
the man as a human being. This treat- 
ment is characteristic of earlier Mess- 
ner biographies of Einstein, Galileo, 
and many others. The late Charles 
Steinmetz, General Electric's electrical 
wizard who has been the subject of 
many biographies, has been honored 
again, this time by an unusually good 
book, Steinmetz: Maker of Lightning, 
by Sigmund A. Lavine (Dodd, Mead) 

4 comparatively new, yet popular, 
field for writers is atomic science. At- 
oms for Peace, by David O. Woodbury 
(Dodd, Mead), turns attention toward 


less) 
states. 
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the way atomic energy is produced and 
its possible peace-time uses in medi 
cine, industry, and agriculture. Super- 
power, by Frank Ross, Jr. (Lothrop 
Lee, and Shepard), deals ably with the 
development of atomic energy. Among 
earlier books on subjects atomic are 
such worth-while titles as The Atomic 
Submarine, by John Lewellen (Crowell), 
Explaining the Atom, by Selig Hecht 
(Viking Press), Atoms in the Family, by 
Laura Fermi, wife of the late atomic 
scientist (Univ. of Chicago Press), and 
Experiments with Atomics, by Nelson 
Beeler and F. M. Branley (Crowell), 
with explanations and experiments to 
demonstrate basic atomic concepts 

What may be a future publishing 
trend is represented by recent popular 
history books, An Uustrated History of 
Science, by F. Sherwood Taylor (Prae- 
ger), a well-researched history of ex- 
periments in natural science, and The 
Wonderful World of Mathematics, by 
Lancelot Hogben (Garden City), a 
handsomely illustrated history of math- 
ematics from early times to the present. 
Originally from Macmillan, Number, 
the Language of Science, by Tobias 
Danzig, which shows the development 
of number from its beginnings, is now 
a 95-cent Anchor Book. 

Especially well-planned are the new 
books dealing with the never-failing 
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1. GENERAL MOTORS, p 47 
Reprints of student od 


2. HENRY HOLT & CO., p. 4-7 
Cotalogue of books for JHS-SHS reading 


3. HOUSE OF TRAVEL, p. 11-1 


Folder T on cruise tour to Rio 


4. N.E.A. TOURS, p. 11-7 
Lit. on tours (specify areas 
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Popularized science books like these two 
stimulate students’ interest in science. 


weather 
Weathercasting, by Charles and Ruth 
Laird (Prentice-Hall), gives simple direc- 
tions for building a backyard weather 
station, for recording 
weather data, and for making weather 
forecasts. Somewhat more mature in 
style, On the Wings of the Wind, by 
David C. Holmes and Marvin Pitkin 
(McBride), discusses winds, storms, 
pressure, the atmosphere, forecasting, 


topic of conversation, the 


observing and 


and weather control. 

With all the talk about earth satel- 
lites, there is an increase of interest in 
good books on space travel. Men, Rock- 
ets and Space Rats, by Lloyd Mallan 
(Messner) is an excellent dramatic ac- 
count of what our government is do- 
ing in space travel research. A guide- 
book for the first trip into space, The 
Complete Book of Space Travel (World), 
describes the many problems and pos- 
sible discoveries of the first space men. 

For an excellent guide to the natural 
sciences, put your young readers on the 
trail of The Boy Scientist, by John Le- 
wellen (Simon & Schuster), 1955 win- 
ner of a Thomas Alva Edison Foun 
dation award. 

~Harpy R. Fincnu 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. S 


5. SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., p. 3-7 
Classroom wall chart, ‘Dictionary Help” 
—— TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB (see insert in 
student magazine) 
Complete information on how to stort a 
TAB club; also kit of materials and sample 
book 
J. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, p. 4-T 
Cata'ogue of books for junior reading 


See p. 14-T for State Finance Co. coupon 
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An Open Letter to Teachers of College-Bound Seniors 


THEY’LL THANK YOU FOR THIS 


Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, is 
making a new and valuable offer to high 
school seniors who plan to enter college 
next Fall. We hope you will help your 
students take advantage of this offer. 


Subscriptions to Time are available to 
college students at $3.00 a year 
the regular price. Unfortunately, too 
many students are not aware of this great 
saving... 


So, for the first time, we are making it 
possible for high school seniors to sub- 
scribe to Time at this special rate before 
they enter college. Now your students will 
be able to subscribe at a saving throughout 
their college careers. You can help them 
do so by using the coupon below to send for 
a supply of Student Savings Certificates. 


You are probably familiar with Time, 
with the way it organizes the week’s news 
into concise, clear chapters—to make the 
news make sense. You may have used 
TIME in your own classes. If so, you know 
that Time is uniquely qualified to meet 
the needs of the busy college student. 


With studies more difficult than he has 
faced before, with social life more active, 
the college student is all too likely to lose 
touch with the world beyond the campus. 


Time Inc. 


just halt 


Please send me 


Time brings the world to his dormitory 
every week in just two hours of exciting 
reading. Time brings him not only ac- 
curate accounts of the events that shake 
the news capitals of the world, but also 
knowing reviews of the latest in books, 
plays, movies, art, radio and TV, as well 
as revealing sidelights on the people who 
make the news. 


ADDITIONAL SPECIAL SAVINGS 


Lire and Sports ILLustrRaveD are also 
making their special student rates available 
prior to matriculation. 

Lire, the great picture weekly, read by 
more college students than any other mag- 
azine, costs just $4.00 a year at this rate, 
instead of the regular $6.75, 

Sports ILLUSTRATED, the new all-sports 
weekly so popular with collegians, offers a 
special rate of $4.00 a year for students, 
although its usual price is $7.50. 


To insure that your seniors have the 
chance to keep up with the world in 
Time, Lire or Sports ILLustTRATED—at 
prices well within the limited budget of a 
college treshman—you need only send in 
this coupon for a supply of Student Say 
ings Certificates. No obligation, of course. 


Mrs. Mary Johnson Tweedy, Education Director 
College 

9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 
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Naturally I use 
an adult encyclopedia 


Real research is fun! 
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